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CHAPTER XI. 





si HE woman gone, 
. Mr. Bastable and 
the other two were left alone. 
Myles and the boy stood looking 
at them over the rails. It was 
a bright, warm afternoon; the 
August sunshine lay like a robe 
of splendour upon the fields, 
bringing into clear relief every 
blade of grass and painting 
every tuft of rank and use- 
less weed as if it were a spray 
of silver-gilt set with diamonds. 
Beyond, the sea stretched, @ sheet 
of grey-blue, with never a cloud 
to fleck the surface; and beyond 
the sea a haze in which the sky- 
line and the water-line were lost. 
A lark was singing in the air. 
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The voices of the men fell on 
Jack’s ears like a dream. There 
was Mr. Bastable—why was he 
there? There was his father’s 
old friend—it was the first time 
that he realised the fact of a 
father. He looked, and wondered 
what it all meant. 

Paul Bayliss was the first to do 
anything. He kicked a turf at 
his feet, looked round, and cast 
a half glance at the two tramps, 
presumably father and son, who 
were standing by the road, and 
moved moodily off the field with- 
out the formality of a farewell to 
his companions. 

‘He doesn’t know me,’ said 
Myles. ‘ Wait till I go to him. 
Wait till I tell him, “ Paul Bayliss, 
here’s the very boy as was born 
in the foundry that night when— 
you remember.” Only wait till 
then, Jack, and look to see the 
change as will come over Paul 
Bayliss.’ 

But Jack had a good many years 
to wait before that day came. 

Then Captain Perrymont, gather- 
ing himself together with an effort 
as if he had been working out 
some mighty problem, spoke. 

‘Come up and see me to-mor- 
row, Bastable. I doubt if it is 
worked correctly. Albertus Mag- 
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nus will tell us, and we will look 
him up. The mesmeric power: 
it is the only secret. By that 
power the oracles spoke, the 
witches divined, the Rosicrucians 
learned everything, saw every- 
thing, and knew everything. The 
Rosicrucians — Tell me, are you 
yourself a brother of the Rosy 
Cross ? 

Bastable shook his head. 

‘I fight for my own hand,’ he 
said. ‘And, besides, who knows 
better than you, Captain Perry- 
mont, that the Fraternity is dead?’ 
They’ve got a thing called a Rosi- 
crucian Degree in Masonry. Bah! 
Invented fifty years ago. Not 
even the elements of the Rosy 
Cross in it.’ 

‘There were three degrees,’ the 
Captain went on. ‘ Three degrees, 
formerly, as there were three de- 
grees of everything. In the first 
the candidate was lured on to 
explore the secrets of nature by 
the promise of the Philosopher's 
Stone, the Elixir of Life, and the 
gifts of immortality and invisi- 
bility. When he came to the 
second he was told that the stone 
meant something very different, 
the elixir was a fable, and immor- 
tality to be read in a different 
sense. But he learned that the 
cultivation of nature’s secrets led 
to the improvement of mankind.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Mr. Bastable, his 
face lengthening, ‘was that all 
the Rosy Cross taught? Improve 
mankind!’ he sneered. ‘ My busi- 
ness is to improve myself.’ 

* Just so,’ said the Captain. ‘ But 
then there was a third degree, to 
which none were admitted but 
those who were worthy.’ 

‘And what did they learn 
there ?” 

‘ Well, my friend,’ replied Cap- 
tain Perrymont, turning a steady 
eye upon his companion, ‘ should 
you ever prove worthy, I may tell 
you the secrets of that degree.’ 
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‘What are they talkin’ about 
at all, Jack? said Myles, who was 
now sitting on the rails, listening, 
with a newly-lit pipe in his mouth. 
‘Rosy cross? Maybe it’s the Gipsy’s 
patteran they mean. I'll show it 
you any day where the Rommany 
folk have passed. I know their 
tricks and their ways.’ 

‘There have been men,’ said 
Bastable, ‘who knew how to 
transmute metals.’ 

The Captain shook his head. 

‘No, it is a fable. Gold is gold, 
and lead is lead. Those who have 
pretended to the power were liars 
and quacks. Cagliostro, the mes- 
merist, pretended; Pigard pre- 
tended; Louis XIII. found, him- 
self, a piece of gold in the cru- 
cible, but then Pigard put it 
there. When they wanted him to 
operate on a great scale, he made 
excuses till they grew tired and 
put him to death. Think no more 
of it, Bastable. You have a splen- 
did power. Use it for the interests 
of humanity, and you will prosper. 
Use it for your own, and it will 
depart from you, to return no 
more.’ 

The Captain, who had spoken 
with great solemnity, tucked his 
hands beneath his coat-tails and 
slowly walked away, his eyes 
turned earthward. 

Left alone, Mr. Bastable began 
putting his instruments of sor- 
cery together. First, he packed 
up the divining-rod ; then he laid 
his little tubes of metals in order; 
then he took a long survey of the 
country; and, lastly, he strode 
across the field and saluted Myles. 

‘ What are you doing here, Mr. 
Cuolahan ? he asked. 

‘ Following my trade, like you, 
Mr. Bastable.’ 

‘ And the boy with you. How 
are you, Jack? Ah! I shall never 
get another like him. Keep him 
innocent, Cuolahan, if you want 
him to be any good in the world.’ 
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This excellent moral advice was 
not based on the usual grounds, 
because Mr. Bastable only re- 
garded innocence from a com- 
mercial point of view, the spirits 
being, he thought, more accessible 
to innocent childhood. 

* Then you shouldn’t have fright- 
ened him and played your hanky 
on him, or he’d a-been with you 
still.’ 

‘I wasn’t frightened, Myles,’ 
said Jack. 

‘It was the spirruts,’ said Bas- 
table. ‘ What control have I over 
the spirruts? There’s one at 
home now: answers to the name 
of Robert; pulls people by the 
hair. J don’t ask them to the 
house; they come rapping, and 
invite themselves. Much good 
it has done me!’ he ejaculated 
mournfully. ‘As for their mes- 
sages, they’re no use to anybody; 
they never put me on to a good 
thing; you can’t coin a brass far- 
thing out of what they tell you. 
Who cares how they do get on in 
the other world? What’s the good 
of Peter telling me he’s well and 
happy? As if I cared whether 
Peter was happy or not! If they 
know any secrets they keep them 
shut up safe for themselves. Yah! 
The spirruts indeed! Some people 
might feel honoured; I don’t. 
You wait, and nothing comes. 
Tot up all the time you spend on 
your séances, and see what profit 
you've got out of ’em. I wish I was 
quit of the whole business, I do.’ 

‘You forget the grand hanky, 
when you put the boy in the circle 
and lit the lamps.’ 

‘ Well, and it didn’t hurt the 
boy, did it? What did you see, 
Jack?” 

‘I don’t remember anything 
about it,’ said the boy. 


‘ Well, then,’ replied the ma- 
gician, ‘ let’s have another. Myles, 
I'll give you a sovereign for the 
loan of the boy for a night. 
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We'll go to Squire Perrymont’s 
tower, where he keeps his bottles 
and things. We'll get my wife 
along, too; and we’ll have another 
Function.’ 

‘No, you don’t, said Myles. 
‘I’m always for letting the good 
people alone. It’s good luck, 
says the Irish, to speak well of 
’em, and good luck to meet them; 
but it’s bad luck to seek ’em, and 
it’s the worst of all possible luck 
to find °em when you do look for 
them, Paddy the Piper tould me 
himself.’ 

* Well, well,’ answered Bastable; 
‘ but look here, Cuolahan: if you 
won’t lend me Jack, lend me 
yourself.’ 

* What would I lend you meself 
for?” 

‘ Half-a-sovereign and an hour 
or two with a spade.’ 

Myles hesitated. He distrusted 
the man. 

‘ It’s none of your tricks—none 
of the good people’s devilish work? 
God bless ’em all the same.’ 

‘ As if I should ask you to help 
me in the magic!’ returned Bas- 
table, with contempt. ‘I want to 
dig, man; do you understand ?—I 
want to dig.’ 

‘ Well, then, dig; who wants to 
prevent you? And what are you 
going to dig?” 

‘I don’t know, rightly,’ Bastable 
replied, in a hesitating manner. ‘I 
don’t quite know. It may be 
water, and it may be coal, and it 
may be—anything else. Go. into 
the town and buy a spade, and 
come back here.’ 

* Well—I'll come. What time 
do you want me?’ 

‘Go straight into Esbrough— 
it’s only half a mile. Leave the 
boy behind you, and come back 
here. Stay ; it’s a moonlight night, 
and the sun sets at seven; come 
back about sunset. You'll take 
the path by the shore, and bring a 
spade with you. We shall be quite 
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alone here, and no one will see 
us.’ 

Myles consented, though with 
misgivings of the supernatural, 
being at all times ready to diversify 
the monotony of life by any little 
adventure which might offer; and 
they separated. 

Bastable returned to the field, 
where they saw him sit down on 
one of the tufts of rank grass, and 
pull out a book, which he fell to 
studying intently. 

The road to Esbrough, half a 
mile or so away, led, after the 
field was passed, along the sea- 
shore. Myles and Jack were not 
professed admirers of the pictur- 
esque—and, indeed, if your walk 
in life necessitates a journey of 
sixteen or twenty miles a day, 
there very soon comes a time, even 
to a poet, when the flattest country 
is considered the most pleasant. 
It was flat enough immediately 
round Esbrough. As for the shore, 
it was not quite what summer 
tourists would choose for the site 
of a watering-place. One likes a 
shore which has a certain amount 
of determination, crispness, and 
character in it. There was nothing 
crisp at all about the seashore 
near Esbrough. It was a large, 
wide inlet; what the geography 
books, in their sweet poetical way, 
call an ‘ arm of the sea,’ into which 
there flowed a river. Some books, 
in fact, showed their superior 
knowledge by calling it Esbrough- 
on-Avon, though the Avon was a 
good ten miles higher up, and the 
water that washed those sedgy 
shores was as salt as any to be 
found outside the Dead Sea. The 
waves did not come rolling in, 
with those long breakers, edged 
with a silver fringe; those waves 
rearing their crests like proud 
horses; those billows that run up 
the shingly shore, kissing it with 
the fervour of a bridegroom— 
which delight the poetic mind. 
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Quite the contrary. They came 
creeping up slowly, as if they were 
ashamed of themselves. When it 
was low tide, there was first a long 
stretch of sand, and then a long 
stretch of mud. As the tide rose, 
the mud first disappeared; then 
the fat red lug-worms, its occu- 
pants, rejoiced, and came out to 
congratulate each other and talk 
about the weather. Presently 
they were annoyed that they had 
not stopped in the cool cavernous 
retreats of the slimy mud, because 
the eels came out too, and ate 
them up. Later on, perhaps retri- 
bution, in the shape of a fork, 
seized the eels, though this was 
not so certain to happen. As the 
tide came higher, it made rivers 
and lakes in the sand, and looked 
almost sparkling in the sunshine. 
Sometimes the boys came down and 
bathed. The treacherous ocean, 
smiling just as usual, made its 
arrangements to meet this con- 
tingency, converting the dry sands 
into quicksands, which swallowed 
up the boys alive, and then they 
were as sorry as the eels and the 
lug-worms. The sand all covered 
up, there remained the rushes and 
rank seaside grasses, in which the 
ox-birds made their nests, and 
where the wild ducks hid, if any- 
body—which was a rare occur- 
rence—happened to be about with 
a gun. When the tide was higher 
than usual, the birds had their 
nests drowned out; and then they, 
in their turn, abused the ocean. 
Ox-birds possess that instinct of 
nature which leads them to recog- 
nise the daily ebb and flow of the 
tide, but unfortunately does not 
go far enough to make them pro- 
vide against an occasional spring 
tide. Nature has been very kind 
in bestowing her instincts and 
means of self-preservation. Some- 
how, she never seems to have gone 
far enough. The hedgehog is 
generally considered a happy ani- 











mal as regards fortification, but I 
have seen a terrier turn him in- 
side out with a dexterous inser- 
tion of his foot in the weak point 
of his armour: it does not quite 
meet all round. The poor little 
hare has teeth; but they are a 
sorry set, after all. The cow’s tail 
was designed to whisk off the flies ; 
but it is not long enough to reach 
farther than the shoulder. All 
Nature’s designs seem to me to be 
symbolised by the cow’s tail. They 
are admirable; they are perfect 
illustrations of benevolence, far- 
seeing, widespread; but they do 
not reach far enough. It seems, 
to thinkers like King Alphonso 
of Castile—the philosopher who 
thought he could improve on the 
construction of the universe—as 
if, having started with such beau- 
tiful intentions, Nature should 
have either made the cow’s tail 
longer, or abolished the flies alto- 
gether: the latter for choice. 

Myles walked on in silence, 
thinking over his interview with 
the clergyman. ‘Let him have 
the boy!’ And what good could 
he himself do with him, or for 
him? He had seen, for the first 
time in his life, the exquisite 
orderliness of an English gentle- 
man’s house, where everybody 
was well behaved, and everything 
was well kept. Would it not be 
better for the boy if some one 
would take him in hand, and 
bring him up and give him a start 
in life? He thought of Cardiff 
Jack and the begging-letter; and 
then he thought of his own hand- 
to-mouth life, and what might be- 
come of Jack if anything hap- 
pened to himself. 

‘ And little Norah going to be a 
lady, too!’ he said aloud. 

Jack looked at him wonder- 
ingly. 

‘Did I speak, Jack? I was 
thinking of you.’ 
‘What of me, Myles ?” 
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‘Something the old gentleman 
said last night and this morning. 
Say, Jack, would you like to be 
made a gentleman ?” 

Jack reflected. 

‘You don’t know what it is, I 
suppose. There’s many kinds of 
gentlemen. There’s them that eat 
and drink, and smoke, and ride 
horses, and think about nothing 
but their own pleasures. That’s 
one kind. But there’s a better 
kind, my boy, a better kind. 
There’s gentlemen that read and 
learn when they are young, and 
when they get older use their 
learning and their money trying 
to make the world better. They 
don’t always succeed much, be- 
cause they want to drive us, and 
we Won't be drove; but they try. 
Father Mathew was one of them 
gentlemen, Jack, though he was 
a praste..... Jack, you don’t 
know, because you’re young and 
strong, and you misremember the 
trouble that I brought on you 
before I met the Father . . . you 
don’t know the wickedness and 
misery that’s in the world. It’s 
all alike, in the city and in the 
country, but it’s worse in the 
city. And what is it done it, I 
say? Jack, ’tis drink !—tis drink ! 
In the courts of the old town— 
wait till you’ve seen London!— 
where you can hardly breathe in 
the rooms, and the decent women 
ought not to live a day, the people 
get good wages, and spend them 
all in drink—all, Jack! And so 
they are slaves to the taverns, and 
the pawnbrokers are their masters. 
’Tis the curse! ’tis the curse of 
the country! And no one to lift a 
voice but a son of the soil. There’s 
the clergy—they’re a good sort, 
and charitable, but they can’t see 
beyond the length of their noses ; 
and they won’t do nothing unless 
they can manage it in their own 
way, and be the head of it. Perhaps 
you'll say there’s the doctor, Jack. 
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The day will come when the doc- 
tors will speak; but Lord! they 
daren’t—they daren’t—and no- 
body daren’t! The life and the 
pluck of the country is being 
drained out of it. It isn’t like what 
it used to be when they lived in 
the open, and walked and ran. 
Now they’re shut up in the fac- 
tories, and work the machines. 
Jack !—Jack !’ 

‘Why, Myles!’ 

For the man, started on his 
favourite topic, was swinging his 
arms backwards and forwards, 
striding along at such a rate that 
the boy had to run, pouring out 
his words with a fierce excitement, 
and gathering strength for a pro- 
phetic denunciation of drink., 

‘Why, Myles!’ 

He stopped and laughed. 

‘I am a fool when I get upon 
drink, Jack. It’s all true for you, 
ivery word. What was I saying? 
Well, sometimes I think that I 
should like to make you another 
Father Mathew.’ 

‘ What am I to do then, Myles ?” 

The talk was a little over Jack’s 
head, and Myles turned the con- 
versation upon the more amusing 
topic of Ireland, which was, to 
Jack’s imagination, a wild land as 
full of adventure as the island of 
Armenia to the Seven Champions. 

‘T’'ll tell you,’ said Myles, ‘ how 
my father cured his rheumatiz. 
He was sitting by the fireside, 
doubled up with it, and groaning, 
for he’d been out shooting with 
James M‘Geoghegan, next door — 
the same who keeps the hardware 
shop—and he’d caught cold. And 
thin came a beggar-woman to the 
door and looks in. 

**TIn the name of God,” she 
says, “ who’s that groanin’ ?” 

‘“Tt’s my husband,” says my 
mother. 

** God help us all! and what’s 
the matter wid him ?” 

‘“He’s got pains here, and 





pains there, and pains all over his 
poor body.” 

‘The old woman looked round 
the house. In the corner stood a 
great tub full of cowld wather, the 
same that they used for steepin’” 
the linen. 

*“Do what I bid ye,” says she. 
“ Persuade him that he’s going to 
have a hot bath, and drop him in 
it in the name of God.” 

‘“Tt’s a quare medicine,” said 
my mother, “ but we'll try it.” 

‘ We tried it. We stripped him 
and told him the bath was ready, 
and, with the help of a neighbour, 
me and mother dropped him in, 
and then ran for our lives. I heard 
nothing but an awful yell, as he 
shuffled out of the tub. 

‘“Yer sowls to blazes!” he 
screamed. “I’m scalded intirely !” 
He thought, ye see, that the water 
was hot. And the rheumatiz niver 
had a chance, and went straight 
away and niver came back.’ 

‘Tell me about the Repalers, 
Myles.’ 

Jack used the Irish pronuncia- 
tion of the word through igno- 
rance, not for chaff. Myles was 
gradually losing his accent, save 
when he told the stories of his 
childhood. As he had always been 
accustomed to talk of Repale, and 
had never investigated the ety- 
mology of the word, he preserved 
the custom. New locutions—that 
is, those learned in England— 
he mostly pronounced after the 
English manner, with a certain 
richtless of accent, a full, sonorous 
utterance of the vowels that be- 
longs peculiarly to Ireland. An 
Irishman always speaks as if the 
mere passage of the words through 
his lips were a physical enjoyment 
in itself, like that of drinking 
port. I do not profess to under- 
stand ethnical differences, or to 
account for them, but I boldly 
advance this as a fact, and leave 
it to the Anthropological Society 
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in St. Martin’s Place, whose room 
is so beautifully decorated with 
skulls, to account for it; and, as 
the lady said when she found the 
lock of hair in the egg, ‘if they 
can account for that, they can 
account for anything.’ 

Jack had reason to remember 
the road between Paul Bayliss’s 
field and the town. On the left 
the tide was running out, so that 
the sand was left bare, and the 
mud was beginning to show. It 
was a bright, hot day; the sun 
fell on the sails of the craft which 
were slowly working up the ‘arm 
of the sea’ above mentioned—po- 
tato-luggers, fishing-smacks, small 
vessels which traded with Es- 
brough, where there was a creek 
with a tiny wharf visited by these 
small vessels and nothing else. 
Far off, the pathless plain of the 
ocean, placid and motionless, of a 
grey-blue, seemed to be waiting 
for the ships which in a few years 
were to furrow its surface, and 
sail from Esbrough to the utter- 
most parts of the earth. But the 
fortune of Esbrough was not yet 
made. 

On the right of the road lay a 
wide ditch, into which there flapped 
from time to time a water-rat, with 
a vicious plunge which meant un- 
dying hatred of the human race. 
Why water-rats so distrust man- 
kind, what traditions they nourish, 
what memories they keep green 
among themselves, I know not. 
Trout may be tickled; the salmon 
takes the fly, and then, entering 
into the full measure of the sport, 
makes his run, pretends to sulk, 
and suffers himself to be landed ; 
the tiger and the bear fall into the 
pit; the little cockyolly bird is 
taken in the net. Yet these never 
grow wiser. It is only the water- 
rat who remembers things prac- 
tised on his ancestors, and refuses 
to listen to the voice of the hunter, 
charming though it be. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Tue road left the shore with a 
sharp and unexpected turn, where 
a creek, down which the receding 
tide was rushing like the Severn 
at Portskewet, broke the straight 
line of coast and ran southward. 

‘ There is Esbrough,’ said Myles. 
* Now, Jack, hold up your head, for 
it’s the town where your fathers 
belong to. See, yon’s the tower 
of Esbrough Church. Wait till I 
take you there! There’s the roof 
of the market; many’s the time 
I’ve whistled about there, waiting 
for the evening and Johnny Arm- 
strong. Give me the bundle, boy. 
Jack Armstrong ought not to enter 
Esbrough with a travelling hawker 
at all; an’ if he does, he mustn't 
carry a bag in his hands—give it 
to me.’ 

They passed along the road 
where the cottages gradually 
changed into low terraces of the 
humbler kind; where the terraces 
became sprinkled with shops; and 
so into the High Street of Esbrough 
town. 

Twelve years since Myles had 
seen it last. Twelve years since 
the sturdy, curly-haired boy at his 
side was carried, a helpless baby, 
out of the place where he had 
escaped destruction as narrowly 
as Lot. Twelve years since the 
flames of poor Johnny Armstrong’s 
homestead lit up the Christmas 
sky. Myles looked round. There 
was very little change. One or 
two more chimneys showing where 
a new scrap-iron foundry had been 
put up; a little more activity in 
the streets: otherwise the same 
dull north-country town it had 
always been. Tho thriving iron 
trade in the neighbouring town of 
threw out tendrils here 
and there, some of which struck 
Esbrough, causing it to make 
feeble efforts at creating a trade. 
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None of these had yet succeeded ; 
Paul Bayliss, one of the unsuc- 
cessful, represented his brother 
venturers in gloom and despon- 
dency. The shopkeepers stood at 
their doors; the country-folk 
lounged at the inn doors; a soli- 
tary waggon rumbled along the 
cobbled street; and a single pony- 
carriage was standing before a 
draper’s shop. A sleepy town: a 
town where afternoon seemed the 
fittest time of the day to visit it: 
a town without interest and with- 
out history. 

‘ Wait,’ said Myles, ‘ wait till I 
take ye to the church !’ 

He led the way to the Pack- 
horse, the inn which he remem- 
bered at whose doors, on the 
Christmas eve when Jack was 
born, he had stood with Johnny 
Armstrong. 

There was a new landlord, who 
knew him not. Myles was disap- 
pointed. The place which had 
looked so friendly became cold. 
But he stepped inside and ordered 
dinner, making it a sumptuous 
meal by way of greeting for Jack 
to the old town. 

It was about four o’clock when 
he led the boy to the church. It 
was an old _ thirteenth-century 
edifice, with a square tower to 
which no steeple had ever been 
added. A church with windows of 
rich stained glass, with flying but- 
tresses, quaint gargoyles, a peal of 
bells, and a great churchyard 
lying around it, piled high with 
graves and mouldering monu- 
ments. The church stood on a 
little hill, and from its porch you 
looked out over the roofs of the 
Esbrough houses to the sea in 
front and a long stretch of green 
land on either side. 

The church door was open, 
because it was Saturday evening 
and they were preparing for the 
Sunday services. Myles took the 
boy into the building. It was the 
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first time he had ever been ina 
church. 

In the chancel was a monument 
of a knight with crossed legs; in 
a niche knelt a figure in stone; 
monumental slabs stood upon the 
walls; beneath the window in the 
east there ran a long inscription 
in Latin; beneath the organ- 
gallery in the west there ran an 
inscription in English. 

‘Look round you, boy,’ said 
Myles, almost solemnly. 

‘ Where you stand,’ he went on, 
‘ the Armstrongs is buried; where 
they lies buried, there they reigned. 
Read me now. What does that 
say? He pointed to the organ- 
loft. 

‘ Erected and beautified by John 
Armstrong, a.p. 1692.’ 

‘Good. And now read that, 
under the painted glass.’ 

It was in queer character, the 
like of which the boy had never 
seen. 

‘I can’t read that, Myles.’ 

‘No more can’t I, Jack,’ he re- 
sponded cheerfully. ‘But I know 
what it is. It says that John 
Armstrong put up that window in 
memory of Dame Eleanor his wife. 
I know all the monuments. I’ve 
been here half-a-dozen times with 
poor Johnny. He used to come 
here and cry when he thought 
how rich he might have been. 
See that stone image, with his 
nose knocked off, praying in the 
corner; that’s Sir John Armstrong, 
Knight, slain at the battle of 
Flodden Field. See that soldier 
with his legs crossed; that’s Sir 
John Armstrong as he came back 
from the Crusades. When his 
hands was on him it was a spakin’ 
likeness. Look at all the slabs 
upon the wall—what are they 
but John Armstrong—John Arm- 
strong? Them’s your ancestors, 
Jack, my boy. Now you know 
why I tould you to lift your head 
high and stick out your chin, 
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bekase we were coming to your 
own place. Maybe,’ he went on 
with a shudder, not being accus- 
tomed to the religious gloom of 
old churches; ‘maybe there’s the 
ghosts of all the Armstrongs about 
us at the present. They’re come 
to look at you, Jack. You're the 
last of the lot. Come out now, 
and I'll show you where your 
father and your mother is buried, 
both together. All that there was 
of him, poor Johnny.’ 

The tombstone erected by Paul 
Bayliss stood at the north end of 
the chancel, in the churchyard. 
A blackberry-bush and a rose-tree 
grew over it, throwing long arms 
over the grave and hiding the 
inscription on the stone. Myles 
beat them down with his stick. 

‘ Now, Jack; read that.’ 

The boy read, with a strange 
new feeling upon him: 


Sacred to ibe Memorn 
OF 
JOHN ARMSTRONG, 
WHO DIED DECEMBER 24, 1840, AGED 30; 
AND OF 
SUSAN, HIS WIFE, 


WHO DIED THE SAME NIGHT, AGED 24. 


‘ Ay,’ said Myles. ‘It was good 
of Paul Bayliss. To-morrow we'll 
go and see him. There’s your 
father and your mother, and you 
niver saw neither. Now, Jack, 
give me your hand—so. Stand 
on the top of your own father’s 
tombstone, and tell me what you 
see.’ 

‘Fields, Myles; and roofs of 
houses, and the sea,’ 

‘The fields belonged to the 
Armstrongs. Ay! and do still,’ 
he added, with an Irishman’s 
belief in the inalienable nature of 
land. ‘Just as Pettigo belongs 
to the Cuolahans in spite of the 
Ear! of Enniskillen. Yours, Jack— 
if everybody had his rights. The 
houses stand where there used to 
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be more fields belonging to the 
Armstrongs. And even the sea’s 
your’n by right, because the Arm- 
strongs had the fishing. Take a 
good look round, Jack.’ 

He lifted the boy to the 
ground. 

‘A gentleman, boy, by birth. 
And that’s better than any other 
kind of gentleman, because you 
can’t make him nor train him. 
Remember that always. A gentle- 
man, Jack.’ 

Jack’s notions of a gentleman, 
like his idea of a prince, were con- 
siderably confused. But Myles’s 
admonition had an effect. He 
never forgot the Armstrongs in 
the church, or the broad expanse 
of the Armstrong estates as seen 
from the old churchyard. The 
experience of this day bore its 
fruit in the after-years. 

As they returned through the 
town, Jack caught Myles by the 
arm. 

‘Look, Myles, look! 
Cardiff Jack.’ 

Myles looked, and saw a man, 
bent and stooping, making off as 
fast as his legs would carry him. 

‘That's not Cardiff Jack, boy,’ 
he said. ‘ Cardiff Jack’s never got 
so low as to be gridling on the 
main drag—singing, I mean, on 
the highroad. Cardiff Jack’s a 
gentleman.’ 

Remembering Myles’s last ad- 
vice, never to forget that he himself 
was a gentleman, the boy felt his 
power of defining what some people 
have called that ‘ grand old Saxon 
word,’ gentleman, grow less and 
less. He was to be a gentleman; 
all the Armstrongs had been gen- 
tlemen: Captain Cardiff was a 
gentleman who wrote lying letters, 
and got prison for his reward. 
Was he, then, to imitate Captain 
Cardiff? He put the problem be- 
hind him, and waited for: further 
information. 

‘But it was Captain Cardiff, 
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Myles,’ he persisted. ‘I saw him 
look up, and he knew us; and 
then he turned round and ran 
away.’ 

‘Well, if it was,’ said Myles, 
‘ very likely there will be a fight. 
I’m not afraid of Cardiff Jack any 
day.’ 

Then he remembered his ap- 
pointment, and prepared to keep 
it. 

‘Let me go part of the way 
with you,’ Jack asked. 

They set out, Myles buying a 
spade at the nearest shop, on the 
road by which they had entered 
the town. The sun was low now, 
but there was still an hour of day- 
light left when they struck upon 
the lonely road along the sea- 
shore which led to the place of 
assignation. 

‘Tis a wild spot, isn’t it? said 
Myles. ‘A place to murder your 
enemy in, and no one to know any- 
thing about it—see now—and 
throw him in the ditch. Did I 
ever tell you of the Black Piper of 
Pettigo? Wait, then, till you’re a 
bit older, Jack, when I’ll let you 
have the most bloodthirsty story 
in all Ireland. Don’t come any 
farther. Go away back to the 
town, and take your book and a 
candle, and a bit of supper, and go 
to bed. I’ve got an hour’s job for 
that prince of sinners and devil- 
raisers, Bastable.’ 

Jack turned obediently, and 
began his way back to the town, 
singing, as was his wont whenever 
he was alone. I think his songs 
were not remarkable for correct- 
ness of air, because they were 
picked up anyhow; nor were they 
accommodated with the proper 
words, because he learned one 
half and made up the rest; but 
they were as true to time as the 
trill of the blackbird or the jug- 
jug of the nightingale. Heaven 
makes us singing birds, or silent 
birds — sometimes cawing, dis- 
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cordant birds; and whether we 
are taught or not, we sing accord- 
ing to our gifts, with what voices 
we have. 

The boy marched along in step 
with the jolly song he was trolling 
forth, swinging his limbs, some- 
times running and jumping, always 
with the face of high resolve which 
was as yet only prophetic, because 
he was not old enough to have 
resolved anything. Perhaps David 
had such a face in the early days 
upon the slopes of Judah, while 
he sat upon the hillside, looking 
down upon the Wady where Jesse 
had his vineyards, while the lion 
which he killed lurked in the 
rocks at his feet, and tried to make 
up his mind whether it was worth 
while to rob the flock and slay the 
shepherd. With the lion, taking 
counsel, was his friend the bear, 
as may be read ; and between them 
they made a mess of it. Now 
David, as we know, like little 
Jack, was a boy ‘ruddy, and 
withal of a beautiful countenance, 
and goodly to look to.’ 

Jack’s eyes were not so sharp, 
nor his ears so keen, as to hear 
footsteps behind them as he came 
down from the town with Myles. 
Nor did he know that the man 
whom he had pointed out to the 
pedlar was creeping after them, 
half hiding under the hedge, and 
keeping so far behind as just to 
hold them in sight and no more. 
Nor, when he turned and left 
Myles just past the corner of the 
road, did he notice the man duck 
his head and hide where an empty, 
half-ruined hut gave him an op- 
portunity. 

Along the middle of the road 
came the boy, singing lustily. In 
the shingle hut, which had been 
put up for the accommodation of 
the coastguard, but which was 
now roofless, crouched a figure 
watching the child through a hole 
in the wooden wall. A figure in 

















rags, barefooted, looking half 
famished and wholly broken down ; 
his fingers clutched nervously the 
handle of a thick tramp’s stick ; 
his legs were gathered up under 
his body, in an attitude of ex- 
pectancy, ready for a spring; his 
face was the face of Cardiff Jack, 
but strangely altered for the worse 
since last we saw it. His cheeks 
were fallen, and his eyes were 
bloodshot ; the innumerable crows- 
feet might have been multiplied a 
hundredfold, so seamy and spider- 
webbed with lines was he; his 
lips were trembling, not with 
passion, but with that nervous 
affection which sometimes rewards 
the steady tippler. For Mr. Car- 
diff was down upon his luck. He 
had worked out his six months 
with infinite disgust, missing the 
little creature-comforts of life, and 
the agreeable society to which 
he had been accustomed. And 
on emerging from his cell, he found 
that everything went wrong with 
him. Three short months of bad 
luck, and drink, brought the once 
gallant Captain Cardiff—almost as 
famous in his way as Claude 
Duval—to the condition of a tramp 
singing a psalm along the street 
for coppers. That was the result 
of Jack’s information. His present 
misery was due to the boy: and 
now—now—after many days, the 
opportunity was come, and the boy 
was within his grasp. The im- 
moral crust which lay about the 
Captain’s better nature had not 
been softened by prison discipline : 
the words of the chaplain fell on 
soil as arid as the slopes of Sinai: 
Mr. Cardiff was a worse man, not 
a better, for his six months of gaol. 
In the long hours of solitude he 
only felt how his conviction would 
sap his credit with the ‘ profession,’ 
and destroy his prestige; he only 
longed for some opportunity, like 
the present, to meet the boy, alone 
with him alone—solus cum solo— 
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and have it out. He was disgraced 
—not in the eyes of the world, for 
which he cared nothing, but in 
the eyes of his friends, the rogues 
inferior to himself because they 
lacked his superior luck, audacity, 
and cunning. He might, some 
day, have revenge. 

And the day was come. Witlr 
an empty pocket; with a heart 
full of rage, he was grinding out 
his miserable psalm along the 
street, when before him, unex- 
pected and unhoped for, stood 
Myles and Jack. He sneaked 
round corners watching them; not 
hoping to do more than follow 
and track them down. He crept 
out after them along the road; he 
saw Myles dismiss the boy; and 
he hid in the house, with his 
pulses beating, impatient of his 
vengeance. 

But as yet he did not know how 
to take it. Revenge is a thing 
that sometimes disappoints one. 
You may kill, you may torture 
your enemy; but the deed once 
done, it is over for him, and 
you yourself feel just as angry 
as before. That is the worst of 
it. Cardiff Jack wanted, in ‘some 
wild way, to make the boy feel the 
mischief he had done; to make 
him participate in his own suffer- 
ings; and he could not, in these 
few moments of reflection, think 
how this was to be done. However, 
there was not much time for 
doubt. The boy passed the hut, 
suspecting nothing. Suddenly he 
heard a footstep, and a sort of 
rush upon him from behind, as 
with a roar, like a wild beast, the 
injured letter-writer sprang upon 
him and dragged him backwards 
to the ground. 


When Jack turned up his eyes, 
as he was lying flat on his back 
along the road, with those two 
fierce hands clutching at his arms, 
he discovered that he was in the 
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hands of Mr. Cardiff, and clearly 
perceived that a thrashing, at least, 
was going to happen to him—pro- 
bably a very superior thrashing. 
So he remarked, as if he was not 
in the least anxious about it: 

‘I told Myles you were in the 
town. He will be back here pre- 
sently; so you had better make 
haste and let me go.’ 

The man only hissed; he was 
in such a rage that he could not 
even swear. At intervals, words 
not found in dictionaries, and the 
fragments of words apparently 
used in a perverted sense, fell 
from his lips, like the pearls from 
those of the young lady in the 
fable. But Jack had heard many 
such words in his life, and was 
little moved by them. 

‘ Let me go!’ he repeated, trying 
to get away. But the man’s fin- 
gers held him like a vice. 

‘Let you go? cried Mr. Cardiff, 
in a hoarse, unnatural voice. ‘ Let 
you go? When I’ve murdered 
you! when I’ve torn the flesh off 
your bones—when I’ve wrung your 
neck—when I’ve broken your ribs 
—when I’ve smashed your skull 
—when I’ve put out your eyes! 
Let you go? I'll roast you to 
death at a slow fire—TI’ll boil 
you and scald you—I’ll tear you 
with pincers—I’ll lock you up and 
cut you to pieces bit by bit— 
Tll—’ Here his voice failed him 
again, and he fell back upon those 
fragments of words above referred 
to, which in their entirety were the 
household parlance of half the 
English-speaking race. It must be 
understood that, out of respect for 
the memory of Captain Cardiff, 
now deceased, we have purposely 
omitted the garnish and ornament 
with which he set off these short 
and pithy sentences. 

He dragged the boy to his feet, 
holding him still with one hand, 
while with the other, in a. feeble 
sort of way, for his wrath made 
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him purposeless, he dabbed him 
about the head and face. Jack 
looked up and down the road. 
There was no one—not a soul in 
sight; only, far out to sea, the 
smoke of a passing steamer; only 
the cry of wild-fowl in the air; 
only the lapping of the waves 
upon the shore. 

‘No one to see us,’ said his 
captor. ‘No one to hear you 
when you scream. So you needn’t 
look.’ 

‘I shall not scream,’ said Jack 
quietly. 

‘You won’t? We shall see. 
Scream now!’ 

He struck him violently with 
his fist on the face, so that the 
blood spouted from the child’s 
nose, but he uttered no cry. 

‘Scream! You shall scream so 
that you are heard for ten miles 
round. You shall scream so that 
this night shall be remembered in 
all the country as the night of 
Cardiff Jack’s revenge. Ay! If I 
swing for it, I will murder you. 
Then all mean creeping spies and 
informers shall tremble when they 
read of it—Captain Cardiff's re- 
venge. How to do it—how to 
do it!’ 

Jack thought it best to hold 
his tongue. After all, it is not for 
the victim to suggest his own 
torture, but rather to pray that 
some of the fiercer forms may be 
forgotten. Isaac of York, no doubt, 
when his teeth were pulled out, 
remembered how the king’s grid- 
iron had been employed in cooking 
living steaks, and found consola- 
tion in the thought. 

‘ How to do it!’ The man was 
mad for the time; he was mad 
with the desire for revenge, with 
the memory of privation, with the 
drink that was in his veins: he 
was mad, and had it occurred to 
him to beat out the boy’s brains 
there and then, there would have 
been an end of this novel, and 
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only a chapter in the Newgate 
Calendar. But it did not occur to 
him; what he was thinking about 
was to find some means of tortur- 
ing the boy to death ; some subtle 
mode of refined cruelty, for Mr. 
Cardiff was no common ruffian, 
which should gratify his revenge 
slowly, slowly, and prolong the 
agonies of the little villain who 
had wrought him all this evil. 

‘There’s a place,’ he said at 
last, as if speaking to himself; 
‘ there’s a place, half a mile away 
from here or so, where there’s a 
little bay. There’s no boat ever 
sails in that bay, and no man, 
woman, or child that ever comes 
nigh that spot at night. And 
there’s something there that will 
do for me. I slept there last 
night under a tree, and I saw 
what you shall feel. There’s no 
one to see us, and Myles Cuolahan, 
when he passes this way home, 
will hear your screams and wonder 
where they were. In the morning, 
when you are dead, I shall bury 
you there, and no one will ever 
learn where you died or what 
became of you. And then I shall 
prosper. Come.’ 

Jack went with him, knowing 
how useless it was to resist, but 
with a sinking heart. At least he 
would not scream; but what was 
to be done to him? 

The sun was getting lower, and 
as they turned east the black rack of 
clouds lowered heavily before his 
eyes, and all the brightness went 
out of the world and out of the 
boy’s heart. And yet he neither 
trembled, nor begged for mercy, 
nor spoke a single word of fear, as 
he marched manfully along to his 
fate, as bravely as ever revolu- 
tionist marched out to Satory to 
be shot, or aristocrat sat in the 
tumbril waiting his turn. 

‘When you are dying, little 
devil,’ said Mr. Cardiff cheerfully, 
‘you can think of the letter that 
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you delivered for me, and the 
message that you gave with it. 
You will say to yourself, So ought 
all informers to be served. And 
you will wish you had it to do all 
over again, when you would do it 
all over again very differently.’ 

It was a weak sort of speech for 
an intending murderer to make, 
but there are times of great emo- 
tion when words spring up to our 
lips like the bubbles on boiling 
water, meaning nothing, and of no 
use, except to show the excitement 
that rages below. Jack, whose 
knowledge of human nature was 
naturally inferior to that of his 
historian, took the mildness of 
the speech for a change in the 
speaker’s intentions, and congratu- 
lated himself for the moment on 
the favourable alteration of his 
captor’s sentiments. 

Meantime the man was dragging 
the boy through a gap in the 
hedge, and across a seaside field 
like that where Mr. Bastable had 
been surveying with a rod the day 
before. A field without a path on 
it; a wide stretch of green, rank 
and tufted, and near the shore 
sloppy and muddy. It was sepa- 
rated by little ditches full of 
stagnant black water, where efts 
and such creatures are found, and 
by broken-down rails. There were 
no hedges: there was no house in 
sight; there was no sign of life ; 
there were no trees; only a 
hundred yards or so inland stood 
a row of trees bent and blown all 
in one direction by the prevalent 
sea-breeze, while on a little hil- 
lock before them was a plantation 
of black firs. Their way lay east- 
ward ; the long line of hills before 
the boy’s eyes looked black and 
dreary, the bank of cloud behind 
their crest grew every moment 
darker, heavier, and more threat- 
ening. 

The man muttered to himself, 
staggering sometimes as if from 
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weakness, but it was from passion. 
He held the boy firmly by the 
shirt-collar and jacket, but offered 
no further violence for the present. 
His lips moved as if they were in 
silent communion with his soul, as 
indeed they were, and his fingers, 
ever and anon, took a tighter 
grasp of the boy’s shoulders. 

When they came to a ditch the 
man took the child in his arms 
and jumped over with him; when 
they came to a paling he carried 
the boy while he stepped over it; 
never leaving hold of him for one 
minute. And Jack’s courage fell 
lower and lower as they receded 
farther from the road and the 
place grew more and more silent 
and solitary. 

Presently Jack saw some object 
before him standing out against 
the sky, a queer thing, seeming in 
the evening light to be some giant 
animal on its back holding up long 
arms, a dozen or more, against the 
sky. It was immediately in front 
of the little hillock crowned with 
pines that this strange thing lay. 
The sea made a sharp, unexpected 
little gulf here by the aid of a low 
tongue of land. The sand ran 
nearly to the foot of the pines. 
Beyond the sand, of course, was 
the mud. And the strange thing 
was lying in the mud. 

Seeing it, Captain Cardiff gave 
a shout of triumph. 

‘ We’re coming to it, little devil,’ 
he growled. ‘ We’re coming to it, 
at last. And now you shall see 
what it is to offend Jack Cardiff.’ 

It was a sedgy, dreary shore 
which lay round the little bay; a 
shore on which the reedy grass 


grew in patches quite close to the , 


line of weed—not real, honest sea- 
weed, green and bright, smelling 
of ozone and lying piled in masses 
of twisted ribbons, mixed with 
sand and shells and the backbones 
of cuttle-fish, such as we see on 
the south coast and at the back 
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of the Isle of Wight; but a mixture 
of black mud and grey-green weed, 
in which foul worms crept and sea- 
slugs found a temporary home; 
weed where the wild ducks came 
to look for food, and found it in 
the foolish worms and slugs. The 
fringe of weed lay close to the 
patches of grass and below a cliff 
of at least a foot high; and be- 
yond the weed was spread the 
mud: beyond the mud you saw 
the bright waters of the German 
Ocean creeping slowly upwards as 
the tide was rising. 

And on the shore Mr. Cardiff 
sat down and heaved a mighty 
sigh. 

‘At last!’ he said. ‘ Boy and 
devil, in the prison where you 
sent me I made a vow. I swore 
that I would follow you. I took 
a solemn oath on the Bible that 
they left in my cell that I would 
have revenge, sooner or later. I’ve 
found it sooner. Now, you’ve got 
to die.’ 

Jack answered nothing, only he 
remembered his word—that no- 
thing should make him scream, 
and braced his little heart for the 
worst ; for now he saw that it was 
a grim reality, and that the man 
meant the worst that he could do. 

‘It’s come sooner than I ex- 
pected, said Mr. Cardiff—‘ much 
sooner. Now sit down, and pull 
off my boots.’ 

This surprising commencement 
of a violent death so astonished 
Jack that he only stared. 

‘Sit down, I say. No; kneel 
down, and pull off my boots.’ 

The boy knelt down and un- 
laced his captor’s boots, a work 
which, owing to the complication 
of knots, and the intermixture of 
leather and string, took him some 
time. However, Mr. Cardiff seemed 
in no hurry, sitting in patience, 
only looking to see that the work 
was really under weigh, until it 
was finished. 














He wore, perhaps from caprice 
—English gentlemen are apt to be 
eccentric—no stockings at all. 

‘Tuck up my trousers,’ he said, 
‘as high as they will go.’ 

Jack dutifully rolled them up 
—they were a loose and ill-fitting 
pair—till they reached toa foot or 
so above the knees. It is a re- 
markable fact that in after-life 
the sight of a man’s bare leg, even 
if it was as well shapen as that of 
Mr. Cardiff’s, always gave him a 
disagreeable feeling, as if some one 
was reviving an unpleasant recol- 
lection. 

‘ There’s a leg!’ said Mr. Cardiff 
complacently, smiting the right 
member with the hollow of his 
hand. ‘ There’s the leg, you little 
devil, that you shut up in prison 
for six months. And those are 
the feet—handsomer feet never 
walked—that had to take exercise 
in a prison-yard. Do you think 
you will ever have such a leg and 
such a foot? Never, because you 
are going to die. Perhaps you don’t 
know what that means? You'll 
soon find out. And all the time 
you’re dying just you think, only 
you just say to yourself, “It 
serves me d— well right,’cos I got 
Captain Cardiff, the best and fore- 
mostof all the letter-writers in Eng- 
land, six months’ quod.” And now 
I think we're ’most ready. Stay. 
Go down on your knees to me and 
say after me. Kneel down,I say.’ 

Jack knelt. 

‘Say, “ Captain Cardiff—noble 
Captain Cardiff, king of the beg- 
ging letter-writers.”’ 

Jack repeated. 

‘I repent, and am very sorry—’ 

‘I repent, and am very sorry—’ 

‘That by word or deed, by act 
or speech —’ 

‘That by word or deed, by act 
or speech—’ 

‘I got you six months’ quod—’ 

‘I did not get you sixty years’ 
quod,’ 
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Mr. Cardiff started to his feet 
with a surprise that, but for the 
determination in his breast, might 
have led to milder counsels. As it 
was, he sworean oath as greatasany 
that William Rufus, or even a Cali- 
fornian, ever set his lips to—an oath 
so full, so round, so blasphemous, 
that not even the gravity of the 
occasion could justify it. It was 
more than equal to the subject: 
like the duty of the Marlborough 
master, it was overdone, and 
smacked of priggishness. Yet, to 
those who knew the man, there 
was nothing of unreality or affecta- 
tion in it. Mr. Cardiff, on the 
occasion of the greatest surprise 
in his whole life, simply employed 
the biggest oath that he possessed. 
That once discharged, he relapsed, 
after the manner of inferior ar- 
tists, into mumerous common- 
place damns. And then, for he 
had never once let the boy go, 
even when he was pulling off his 
boots, he turned him round face 
to face with the queer thing that 
he had noticed on the way. 

* Look there, boy,’ he said, with 
a certain grandeur, ‘see your 
grave.’ 

It did not look like Jack’s idea 
of a grave, being the wreck, con- 
sisting of rib-bones and a bit of 
keel, of an old coaling craft that 
had got washed up into the bay 
some dark night many years be- 
fore, and now lay, sticking in the 
mud with its ribs held up aloft, 
waiting till time and the waves 
should separate the upright tim- 
bers from the keel. The decks 
were all gone, and the poop and 
the bows; and there was nothing 
left at all, save the frame and the 
keel. 

‘I slept here last night,’ said 
Mr. Cardiff, rubbing his foot me- 
ditatively, which he had struck 
upon a sharp reed. ‘I slept here 
last night because I had lost my 
way, and because I had no money 
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if I found it. I slept beneath 
those trees, and I watched the 
tide come up in the moonlight. 
First it covered all the mud, and 
then it covered the old keel there ; 
and then it climbed up the ribs 
slowly—littie devil, slowly—and 
then it covered them too. I lay 
and watched. I was cold, and I 
had no drink, no tobacco, no 
covering. Through you I was hun- 
gry—through you; and when I 
went to sleep, I hadadream. I 
dreamed that I was here with you, 
just as I am now; and the tide 
was rising, just as it is now; and 
the moon was shining, just as it 
will be presently ; and that I was 
doing with you just what I am 
doing now.’ 

He threw the boy, who made no 
kind of resistance, over his shoul- 
der, and stepped out upon the sand 
first, and then intothe mud. The 
wreck lay a hundred yards out, and 
the mud was more than knee-deep; 
so that it took a long time to 
wade through it. It was reached 
at last, and, mounting on thesunken 
keel, which lay a foot or more 
deep in the black mud, Mr. Car- 
diff set to work. Close to his hand 
stood the shortest rib of any, a 
piece of bent oak, from which 
some one —a passing labourer, 
perhaps—had sawn the upper part, 
leaving about cight feet of wood. 
Where it bent round, a large nail, 
red and rusty, projected some six 
inches. Mr. Cardiff took the un- 
resisting boy, and placed him with 
his back against the wood, so that he 
faced the land, one of his feet sup- 
ported by the nail. Then he drew 
from his trousers pocket a piece 
of string, good stout whip-cord. 

* Lucky I had this, little devil,’ 
he murmured. ‘ If I hadn’t thought 
of this bit o’ string, I might have 
had to brain you. This is a much 
better way, this is.’ 


This Son of Vulcan. 


He tied the cord round the boy’s 
body, running it round and round, 
leaving only his arms free, and 
binding his feet, so that he had 
no power of moving them at all. 
When he was tied up so tight, 
secured with so many knots, that 
there was no chance at all of his 
being able to move, he step- 
ped back upon the mud. As his 
weight left the keel, the poor old 
wreck gave a sensible lurch. The 
mud was softer, because the tide 
was rising, and the man’s move- 
ments on the wreck disturbed 
the settlement of years. 

Then the ruffian boxed the boy's 
ears. It was the last outrage, and 
it seemed the most cruel. If the 
tears stood in the boy’s eyes, if 
his cheek was pale, if his mouth 
quivered, his steady gaze never 
dropped, nor did his courage fall, 
nor did he scream. 

‘I now,’ said Mr. Cardiff, ‘ step 

ashore. You will see me, if you 
turn your head, sit down on the 
shore, and light my pipe. Pre- 
sently you will feel the water 
flowing round your feet. Then it 
will reach to your knees. I shall 
be looking on all the time. Then 
you will feel it mount higher and 
higher, but you will not be able 
to move. After two or three hours, 
you will feel it round your neck. 
I shall be looking on all the time, 
for there will be a fine moon to- 
night. Then you will begin to 
scream, and I shall laugh. You 
won’t scream very long, for the 
water will mount over your face 
and drown you, drown you, drown 
you, and I shall be there to 
see.’ 
And saying this, the miserable 
man plunged again into the mud, 
and waded back to shore, leaving 
Jack tied to the beam, awaiting 
his fate. 


(To be continued.) 
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A FRENCH PRELATE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 


CENTURY. 


ENRI of Lorrain, one of the 
most singular characters of 
a singularly stirring era, was born 
at Blois, on the 4th of April, 1614. 
Here, as was afterwards observed 
by a court wit, Nature made a 
mistake; he ought to have been 
born on the Ist of April. At this 
time Marie de Medici, widow of 
Henri Quatre, was regent of 
France. She was led by her 
favourites; and the father of our 
Henri—also a Henri, and head of 
the great house of Guise—was a 
leading favourite. In still greater 
favour was the brother of the 
Duke, the Chevalier de Guise, an 
exquisite of exquisites, as well as 
a formidable and not very scru- 
pulous duellist. Gossip whispered 
strange things of the relations 
between the Regent and the fas- 
cinating Chevalier. 

Being the third son, the subject 
of our paper was destined to the 
Church from his birth ; and, thanks 
to the vast influence of his family 
—no less powerful at the Court of 
Rome than at that of France—he 
received rapid promotion therein. 
While yet in the cradle he was 
invested with four of the richest 
abbacies in the kingdom; and at 
fifteen he became Archbishop of 
Rheims—that is to say, Primate 
of France! It was a fair specimen 
of the way in which archbishops 
were made during the regency 
of Marie de Medici. 

Henri of Lorrain proved just 
such a prelate as might have been 
expected. He refused to receive 
the tonsure, and never wore the 
episcopal garb, save when resident 
in his diocese, to which his visits 
were as few and as short as he 
could make them. He acted in 
all respects as young men of ardent 
VOL, XXVIII.—NO, CLXVII. 


temperament, high rank, and large 
means always act when left to 
their own devices in a riotous age. 
And never was French society 
more riotous than in the days of 
the widow of Henri Quatre. It 
was a period of gaming, duelling, 
intriguing, and revelling of the 
fiercest kind; the period of Boute- 
ville and Balaguy, of Chevreuse 
and Ninon 1’Enclos, of Grammont* 
and Bassompierre, all models in 
their way of captivating vice, and 
all universally imitated. 
Personally, Henri of Lorrain 
was exceedingly prepossessing. He 
had a handsome face, features 
thoroughly aristocratic, and a 
mien altogether noble. Then he 
was frank, impetuous, and im- 
pressionable; brave as a paladin— 
how could a Guise be otherwise ? 
—generous, as the prince he was; 
clever and witty, of course; and 
devoted to beauty. Nor did his 
profession at all diminish his at- 
tractions in the eyes of the French 
beauties of that era. Indeed, in 
those days and at that Court, the 
naughty bishop was always among 
the most successful of lovers; and 
Henri of Lorrain, being about the 
naughtiest of bishops, was certainly 
not the least successful of lovers. 
He was one of those people who 
never can keep out of mischief at 
the best of times. But, as we 
have already observed, his lot was 
cast in the very worst of times. 
Every day of his life, therefore, 
saw the fiery youth perpetrate 
some glaring extravagance. By 


* Not Anthony Hamilton’s hero; but 
the Marshal-Duke, a much more brilliant 
man—a soldier and a statesman, as well 
as a wit and a beau, and as wit and 
beau, far superior to the Count. The 
latter owes everything to his biographer. 
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the time he was seventeen he was 
notorious for escapade and amour. 
Of these youthful pranks, how- 
ever, we can recount but one. 

Near Rheims stood the convent 
of Avenet. It was amply endowed ; 
and to its presidency, somewhere 
about the beginning of 1631, was 
appointed the Princess Benedicité 
de Gonzague, third daughter of 
Charles, Duke of Mantua and 
Nevers. The lady possessed no 
particular qualification for the 
post, save one—considered all- 
sufficient at the time—high birth. 
She was exceeding beautiful, and 
just nineteen. Gossip dwelt par- 
ticularly on the brightness of her 
eyes and on the fairness of her 
hands. And with these eyes and 
hands, and of course with their 
possessor, the archbishop of seven- 
teen fell deeply in love during one 
of his flying visits to his see. On 
the strength of report, be it ob- 
served; for as yet he had never 
beheld the lady. 

Such a youth was not the one 
to suppress his feelings, or—- 


* Let concealment, 
Like a worm i’ the bud, feed on his 
damask cheek.’ 


Meet the fair abbess he would; 
and he soon found a pretext for 
doing so, which was thoroughly 
characteristic. 

Announcing in due form, by 
the issue of a long-winded pas- 
toral, that—as was probably the 
truth—there were good grounds 
for believing in the existence of 
irregular practices among the con- 
vents of his diocese, he signified 
that it was his intention to make 
‘ visitation’ of these places and 
restore order therein. 

The visitation took place ac- 
cordingly, and was an imposing 
affair while it lasted. For the 
showy Henri of Lorrain took a 
boyish delight in the showy cere- 
monies of his church, and would 


not abate one jot of them in this 
instance. Never was visitation so 
rigorously conducted. There was 
nothing into which his Grace did 
not pry; not the shadow of an 
irregularity escaped his scrutiny, 
or rebuke. Everybody was as- 
tonished; nobody could under- 
stand the thing. One or two, 
who were hardly wise, whispered 
some nonsense or other anent 
miraculous conversion; and a 
good many, who were hardly wiser, 
really fancied that the youth was 
turning politic—bidding, in fact, 
for a red hat, meaning, when he 
got it, to emulate the renown of 
former cardinals of his race. 

The fame of the Archbishop’s 
severity preceded him, exciting 
much apprehension in the con- 
vents yet unvisited. Avenet was 
reached at length. The abbess 
and the sisters were surprised to 
find the prelate, of whom they 
had heard such terrible things, so 
very youthful, so very graceful, and 
SO VERY HANDSOME. Of course 
not a whisper of amour or esca- 
pade had ever penetrated to them. 
They had always regarded him 
with proper reverential awe, to 
which his late proceedings had 
added not a little terror. They 
had been wont to picture him as 
the facsimile of one of the grisly 
old saints that figured on their 
walls. But now—well, now— 
they hardly knew what to think. 

The visitation of Avenet began, 
continued, and ended with more 
than usual severity. The sisters 
trembled under the Archbishop’s 
scrutiny; they wept beneath his 
rebuke; they rebelled—inwardly, 
be it noted—against the penances 
he enjoined, and against the re- 
formations he commanded; but 
more against the latter than the 
former. Penance, they reflected, 
is soon over; but reformation lays 
a lasting burden on the shoulders 
of its victims. 
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Having completed the general 
examination of the establishment, 
the Archbishop signified that there 
remained certain matters of gravest 
import which he would prefer to 
discuss with the abbess in private. 

The abbess led the way to her 
sitting-room in evident trepida- 
tion. That something exceedingly 
compromising to herself had been 
detected she felt certain. Visions 
of deprivation—perhaps of con- 
finement in a penal convent— 
flitted before her eyes. Nor was 
she at all reassured by the care 
which her companion took to 
secure the door of the apartment 
behind them. 

The stern inquisitor stood silent 
for a few minutes, scanning the 
pretty abbess from head to foot. 
Her eyes were fixed on the ground. 

‘Look at me,’ commanded the 
Archbishop at length. 

The abbess obeyed timorously. 

* What beautiful eyes!’ he ex- 
claimed; ‘there at least report 
has not deceived me.’ 

‘ But, monseigneur, what harm 
have my eyes done?’ pleaded the 
lady, opening the said eyes very 
wide. 

‘Show me your hands,’ ordered 
his Grace, paying no heed to the 
remark. 

Madame d’Avenet stretched out 
both hands, holding them close 
together and looking from them 
to the Archbishop and back again, 
in a deliciously childish way. 

‘ Exquisite!’ ejaculated the 
«censor. ‘These scandal-mongers 
have not exaggerated their per- 
fections one bit!’ 

* But, monseigneur,’ sobbed the 
lady, ‘what harm have my poor 
little hands done ?’ 

‘ Stolen away my heart,’ sighed 
the prelate, carrying them to his 
lips. 

* * * * . 

So closed the first and last visi- 

tation of his Grace of Rheims. 
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Next morning a pretty milk- 
maid of nineteen might have been 
observed stealing from the convent 
towards a neighbouring wood. 
And, much about the same hour, 
a charming shepherd of seventeen 
might have been noticed hastening 
from the episcopal palace in the 
same direction. Romantic, was it 
not ? 

Things went on thus for awhile ; 
until the Princess Anne de Gon- 
zague, two years older than her 
sister the abbess, and beautiful 
as Venus, paid a visit to Avenet. 
Then the romance of the milk- 
maid and the shepherd came to 
an end. 

The Archbishop transferred his 
fickle affections to the newcomer, 
who was perfectly willing to 
receive them. But before this 
new love could develop into much 
of a scandal, it was brought toa 
close. 

Just at this time the Duke of 
Guise attempted to get up an 
insurrection in favour of the 
Queen-mother, then an exile in 
Flanders. He was baffled, and 
compelled to take refuge in Italy 
from the vengeance of Richelieu. 
He summoned his sons, including 
the Archbishop, to follow; and 
they hastened to obey. Thus, 
Anne of Gonzague was deprived 
of her latest lover, and the metro- 
politan see of its latest primate. 
The latter saw him no more: as 
for the former—we shall see. 

Anne of Gonzague returned to 
Paris to do a good deal of flirting, 
which did not add to her reputa- 
tion. Her sister continued to 
amuse herself in like manner at 
Avenet, and with even more dis- 
astrous results. She made the 
acquaintance of a certain Count 
of Nanteuil, with whom her rela- 
tions became so pronounced and 
notorious that, free as were the 
times, and princess though she 
was, authority was compelled to 
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interfere. She was removed toa 
Parisian convent of strictest rule, 
where she died in her twenty-first 
year. 

To the manners and customs of 
Italy Henri of Lorrain adapted 
himself with uncommon facility ; 
a few months sufficed to make 
him perfect master of the lan- 
guage, and to saturate him with 
Italian ideas and _ sentiments. 
There would have been no dis- 
tinguishing from the natives, but 
for a certain fiery, frank, careless 
devilry, distinctive of the French 
noble in the seventeenth century. 

For awhile he was very content 
with the peninsula. Everything 
was new therein; and most things 
were just as he liked them. There 
were feuds by the score, and 
loves by the hundred ; there were 
gambling parties and assignations; 
and there were delightful escapes 
from bravoes and disappointed 
rivals. In two years, however, 
even this kind of life palled upon 
his taste. He began to long for 
something fresh—for higher ex- 
citement—for vices more robust. 

He started for Germany, where 
the Thirty Years’ War was at its 
fiercest. Taking sides with the 
emperor, he plunged headlong into 
the strife; never missing an en- 
counter at which it was possible 
to be present; fighting always in 
the foremost rank; and ever ren- 
dering himself conspicuous by 
high heroic bearing. 

Such renown did he win in this 
terrible contest, that the Knights 
of St. John, having conceived the 
project of conquering the island of 
Hayti, prayed him to become their 
leader in the enterprise. It was 
one that must have offered many 
attractions to such a spirit ; but he 
declined to have anything to do 
with it unless permitted by Ri- 
chelieu. Richelieu’s sanction was 
requested, and refused. But the 
deference thus shown to him by 
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the exile gratified the mighty 
statesman. Shortly afterwards 
Henri of Lorrain obtained that 
for which he pined, leave to return 
to Paris. 

There he resumed his extra- 
vagances with his old fervour and 
more than his former grace. At 
this period he is described by 
Motteville as ‘the true represen- 
tative of the ancient paladins, and 
quite as valiant, fluent, even 
eloquent of speech, caressing to 
the dames, and admirably shaped. 
In many points he had the soul 
of a hero. His bearing was alto- 
gether martial; he seemed to 
breathe nothing but battles. Even 
in his pleasures he was a knight- 
errant, delighting in tourney and 
combat at the barrier, after the 
manner of the days of romance, or 
of the wars of Granada.’ 

Such a paragon could not but 
turn half the pretty heads in the 
gay Paris of that era. It would 
be an endless task to tell his love 
adventures, the scrapes in which 
they involved him, or the graceful 
insolence with which he extricated 
himself therefrom. We can only 
find space for a leading episode. 

Anne of Gonzague was still at 
Court, as beautiful as ever, and 
more impressionable. With her 
the modern paladin resumed the 
relations interrupted by his flight 
to Italy. ‘The pair,’ writes the 
lady already quoted, ‘made love 
like the knights and dames of the 
Court of King Arthur. He, arch- 
bishop though he was, contrived 
to persuade her that there was no 
obstacle to their union; and she 
believed, or affected to believe. 
The marriage ceremony was actu- 
ally performed between them by a 
canon of Rheims.’ 

This odd affair created a good 
deal of scandal, especially among 
the frequenters of the Hétel de 
Rambouillet, who made it the 
subject of endless bon-mots and 
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good stories. Some of the latter 
looked so like the people of whom 
they were told that they were 
accepted by the hearers as verities, 
and transmitted as such to pos- 
terity. The Princess, however, 
cared little for bon-mot or story. 
She stoutly maintained that, arch- 
bishop or not, Henri of Lorrain 
was her husband. 

In the thick of this scandal the 
conspiracy of the Count of Soissons 
was matured. Such a plot, so 
aristocratic, so formidable, so 
fashionable—for Richelieu was 
detested by all the fashionables— 
so promising of delightful change, 
was too bewitching for a man like 
Henri of Lorrain to keep clear of. 
Into it he plunged, heart and soul, 
in his usual headlong way. But the 
unaccountable death of Soissons 
in the moment of victory totally 
deranged the conspiracy. From 
the field of battle our hero retired 
to Sedan, with other chiefs ; thence 
he withdrew to Flanders. This 
time Richelieu dealt severely with 
him. He was condemned for high 
treason and executed in effigy; 
things for which he cared little. 
But, a thing for which he cared 
much more, he was deprived of 
all his benefices, that is to say 
of one archbishopric, one bishop- 
ric, and ten wealthy abbeys. The 
Pope supplemented the doings 
of the cardinal by releasing Henri 
from his clerical vows. Hence- 
forth he must be regarded as a 
secular noble. 

The Princess could not bear 
the thought of her lover pining 
away in lonely exile. Disguising 
herself in male attire, she quitted 
the capital, and managed to gain 
the frontier undetected. There she 
learnt that the faithless man had 
just contracted a new marriage 
with the widowed Countess of 
Bossiit! Anne of Gonzague re- 
traced her steps with feelings that 
may be imagined. 
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There is good reason to think that 
Henri would have been only too 
glad to follow, had the thing been 
possible. But he had offended 
Richelieu and the King beyond 
forgiveness. There was nothing 
for it then but to await the deaths 
of the monarch and the minister, 
in exile. No very long period it 
proved. The one died in 1642, 
and the other six months later. 
And by that time Henri of 
Lorrain had contrived to get rid 
of fifty thousand crowns belonging 
to the Countess. In fact the 
brilliant prince had wedded the 
Flemish widow out of sheer ne- 
cessity. 

Louis XIII. being no more, 
Anne of Austria became regent. 
One of her first acts was to recall 
all those whom Richelieu had 
driven into exile. The old Duke of 
Guise was dead : dead also were his 
two elder sons ; Henri was now the 
head of his house. No sooner did 
he receive the intimation that 
France was once again open to 
him, than he hastened home from 
Flanders without pausing to con- 
sult the widow. He left a letter 
for her behind him, containing 
these sentences :— 

‘Being anxious to spare you 
the pain of leave-taking I quit 
you without saying adieu. But, 
depend on it, the instant I find 
myself -properly housed in Paris, I 
will communicate and ask you to 
join me.’ 

He was soon properly housed. 
He wrote also to the widow, but 
not quite as he had promised. 
The letter, a model of brevity, ran 
thus :— 

‘I really believed that you and 
I were wed; but since my return 
to Paris so many learned doctors 
have assured me of the contrary, 
that, on my soul! I cannot help 
thinking them in the right.’ 

The Countess was indignant, 
and gave full vent to her feelings. 
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The runaway, however, only made 
a jest of her wrath, and resumed 
his old pursuits, in the old way. 

It may be added that, in his 
turn, the gay Duke had cause to 
regret his Flemish union. To 
the day of his death he never 
could tell whether it was binding, 
or not! nor could the Pope be 
persuaded to release him from the 
dilemma. 

He reached Paris precisely at 
the right time for such a genius. 
The effects of Anne of Austria’s 
rule were just beginning to mani- 
fest themselves. The Court was 
an endless scene of gallantry, fri- 
volity, and dissipation—of squab- 
bles between high-born dames 
and of sanguinary duels between 
their admirers. The scene was 
precisely the one for De Guise, as 
we shall henceforth term our hero, 
and he was soon a prominent 
actor therein. 

Mesdames de Longueville and 
Mombazon were the leading beau- 
ties; and both were fiercely at 
feud. The latter libelled the 
former, was compelled to apologize, 
and did so in a style that added 
to the original offence. The 
whole Court shared in the quarrel ; 
the ladies according to liking, or 
jealousy, most frequently the 
latter; and the gentlemen accord- 
ing to the sides taken by the ladies 
of their love. The great Condé 
upheld the cause of his sister, 
Madame de Longueville; and all 
the brilliant young soldiers of the 
day upheld Condé. Among the 
most brilliant of these young 
soldiers was the Comte de Coligny. 
He was handsome, valiant, and 
accomplished ; he was aimable and 
able; he was very capable of lofty 
aspirations and great deeds; he 
was devoted to the conqueror of 
Rocroy, and even more devoted to 
the conqueror’s lovely sister. 

De Guise took part with Mom- 
bazon, who was as beautiful as her 


rival, a little older, and perhaps 
the most unscrupulous matron of 
that unscrupulous era. Motteville 
preserves @ remark of hers—on 
female virtue and virtuous females. 
—which, though exceedingly cha- 
racteristic, we forbear to quote. 

Perhaps De Guise would have 
attached himself to the other side, 
had there been no Coligny in the 
way; Longueville was in every 
respect more to his taste than 
Mombazon. But the feud between 
the Colignies and the Guises was 
not yet extinct; and, even if it had 
been, the ex-Archbishop was just 
the man to revive it. He made 
love to Mombazon, chiefly because 
Coligny made love to her rival. 

Longueville was forbidden by 
etiquette from meeting her rival 
in mortal combat; but she did the 
next worst thing, incited Coligny 
to challenge the most conspicuous 
among the many admirers of that 
rival, De Guise. 

The Count was slowly recover- 
ing from a prolonged illness, and 
was weak in the extreme, while 
Guise was full of vigorous health. 
This was hinted to the convalescent 
by his second, D’Estrades, after- 
wards Marshal of France. D’Es- 
trades added that nobody con- 
sidered Coligny obliged to meet a 
gentleman who had taken no part 
in the original insult. 

‘My word is pledged,’ replied 
the Count. 

That settled the matter. 

The affair, which came off in 
the centre of Paris, a duel of two 
against two, was witnessed by 
Longueville from the windows of 
a neighbouring house. 

‘To-day we meet to decide the 
ancient quarrel of our families,’ 
said De Guise, saluting his anta- 
gonist. 

Coligny fell—to die shortly after- 
wards, rather of his discomfiture 
than of his wound. Before that 
event occurred his antagonist had 
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ceased to be the cavalier of Mom- 
bazon. For the next four years 
his life was a round of loves 
lightly formed, and as lightly left; 
but always scandalous, and always 
remarkable for sparkling folly. 
Let us hasten to the last. 

Among the maids of honour of 
Anne of Austria was a certain 
Mademoiselle de Pons. Her fea- 
tures were admirable and her 
figure graceful; she was charming 
in manner, and very lively. The 
pallid beauties of the Court affected 
to detect one imperfection in her 
loveliness; her cheek, forsooth, 
displayed too much of the rose! 

De Guise was fascinated: De 
Pons wasambitious. Her admirer 
was Duke of Guise, with a score 
of other titles, a magnificent estate, 
and princely rank —the best match 
of the day. 

‘I'll marry you,’ sighed the 
Duke. 

‘ But you have already two wives 
living,’ replied the dame. 

‘Pray don’t trouble yourself 
about such a trifle,’ was the retort. 
‘ Only say that you love me, and 
I’m off at once to Rome to obtain 
a bull of nullity.’ 

‘ But, before I say anything of 
the sort,’ said De Pons with deci- 
sion, ‘ you must prove beyond all 
doubt that you really love me.’ 

The Duke proceeded to prove 
his love in his own peculiar style. 
He stole one of the lady’s stock- 
ings, stuck it in his hat, and wore 
it asa plume. Everybody stared 
and laughed—the gentlemen, when 
he was out of sight; for reasons 
on which we need not dilate. This 
he did for a week. 

Mademoiselle was not satisfied 
with this first proof of love. He 
hastened to give her a second. 
The Court was at Fontainebleau ; 
De Pons was with the Court, and 
De Guise was in attendance on De 
Pons. The lady was taken ill and 
compelled to keep her bed. De 


Guise posted himself on the stairs 
leading to her chamber, where he 
remained every day, from morning 
till night, beseeching all who en- 
tered to inform the invalid that 
* he was her very humble servant.’ 
Among the rest passed an apothe- 
cary; there was no mistaking his 
garb. Him the Duke arrested and 
questioned. Finding that he car- 
ried a bottle of medicine intended 
for the patient, De Guise took pos- 
session of it. 

* Here,’ said he, giving the apo- 
thecary a pistole, ‘home with you 
and prepare another; I mean to 
swallow this myself.’ 

‘ But,’ said the man in wonder- 
ment, ‘ Mademoiselle is waiting for 
her medicine. What shall I say to 
her?’ 

‘Say? replied De Guise, swal- 
lowing the liquid as he spoke, with 
the most lackadaisical air in the 
world—‘ say? Why, say that, 
since she is ill, I consider it my 
duty to be ill also. She is the half 
of me; and if one half of me be 
unwell,surely the other half cannot 
be in health !’ 

Then the Prince retired; and 
not a moment too soon. The me- 
dicine, like all medicines of the 
era, was Violent: it caused himmany 
a sharp pang. And, at every pang 
he was heard to congratulate him- 
self on the good fortune that had 
favoured him with pains similar 
to those suffered by his lady-love. 

The incident was moving ; and 
Mademoiselle was moved, but not 
quite convinced. A third proof of 
affection was necessary. It was 
soon given. During her convales- 
cence she expressed a wish to 
become the owner of a white 
paroquet. Nosooner did De Guise 
hear this than he busied himself 
to gratify her. He turned all Paris 
topsy-turvy in person; he had it 
proclaimed by sound of trumpet, 
at every street-corner, that he was 
prepared to give a hundred pistoles 
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for a white paroquet. Such a bird 
was not to be procured for love, 
or money. There was no borrow- 
ing or stealing it; and—bird fan- 
eying being then in its infancy— 
there was no inventing it. At the 
end of a week he did manage to 
secure a paroquet, white as snow 
all over the body, but the head, 
alas, was yellow! 

* Mademoiselle,’ said De Guise, 
pulling a very doleful face, ‘I 
deeply regret that nature has put 
it out of my power to gratify you, 
in this instance. But if you will 
deign to accompany me for a drive 
in the Course de la Reine—the 
fashionable drive of the day—I 
hope to show you something that 
will please you.’ 

Mademoiselle consented. Having 
reached the Course de la Reine, 
she found no Jess than two thou- 
sand learned dogs, each attended 
by his master, drawn up in two 
long lines, one on each side of the 
way. As the lady and the Duke 
drove slowly between the ranks 
each dogmaster, in turn, held a 
stick out horizontally some two 
feet above the ground, and each 
dog in turn jumped over the stick 
at word of command, in honour of 
De Pons. And in honour of De 
Pons alone: not an inch would 
any of the animals stir for anybody 
else. Notability after notability 
was named; not a dog would 
move; but the moment De Pons 
was mentioned, over they sprang. 
The scene was unexampled, and so 
was the crowd that beheld it. 

De Pons could not resist such 
a proof of affection. The stocking 
in the hat had left her mistress of 
her heart; so had the unsavoury 
draught ; so also the yellow-headed 
paroquet. But the jumping dogs, 


and such an army of them, were 
not to be withstood. She extended 
her hand to her companion and 
whispered — 

‘ LOVE You!’ 
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The pair spent the evening in 
exchanging vows of eternal con- 
stancy. 

Next morning the Prince started 
for Italy to obtain the necessary 
bull. He reached Rome just in 
time to hear of the Neapolitan 
insurrection under Massaniello. 
Thought he to himself—‘ This is 
lucky. I have the blood of the old 
Neapolitan kings in my veins; I 
am a descendant of René of Anjou. 
Why should I neglect such an 
opportunity of pushing my claim 
to so faira crown? Mademoiselle 
de Pons will only like me the 
better if I succeed. Succeed I 
must, if I only try; and try I 
will.’ 

Having made up his mind, he 
lost not a moment in taking 
action. He wrote to De Pons ap- 
prising her of his purpose. He 
wrote to Court, disclosing his plans 
and requesting aid, which he 
doubted not would be granted, 
France and Spain being then at 
war. He wrote to his friends, re- 
questing them to second him as 
best they could. And he wrote to 
the chiefs of the revolt, informing 
them that the Duke of Guise, 
‘ with the blood of their ancient 
kings in his veins,’ was coming 
to lead them—to everything desir- 
able. 

The last letter he followed im- 
mediately in person. Sailing in a 
fishing-boat, and escaping a good 
many perils by the way, he reached 
Naples, with four thousand crowns 
in his purse and six gentlemen at 
his back. The latter were men 
well experienced in conspiracy and 
rebellion; and two of them had 
sufficient literary ability to im- 
mortalise the feats which the vain 
Duke expected to perform. 

Meanwhile, how went it with De 
Pons ? 

She was no longer at Court. 
Previous to the departure of her 
over, and in obedience to his de- 




















sire, she took up her quarters in 
an easy-going convent. He fur- 
nished her apartments splendidly, 
and he took measures to secure her 
the enjoyment of every luxury. 
She was delighted to hear of his 
crown-hunt, concluding that it 
must be a success, and that she 
herself was destined to mount a 
throne. So also thought many of 
her acquaintances; and she was 
flattered and feted accordingly. 

At length the dowager Duchess 
of Guise took the alarm. There- 
tofore she had paid small attention 
to her erratic son’s last amour, 
concluding that it would die out 
like all its predecessors. But the 
thing began to look so like a 
serious engagement. And then, 
the young lady neither in rank 
nor in character was quite the 
person whom she would care to 
receive as daughter-in-law. There 
were, also, symptoms indicating 
that De Pons was disposed - to 
follow her lover to Naples. So the 
Duchess whispered a word to Anne 
of Austria; and the latter im- 
mediately commanded De Pons to 
remove to a stricter convent. The 
young lady had no choice save to 
obey—much against her will; and 
there we leave her, for the present. 

The news was conveyed to the 
Duke, and with it certain hints 
which would have led a calmer 
mind to entertain suspicions, and 
something more than suspicions, 
of the fidelity of his mistress, 
Guise, however, never was calm. 
He wrote angry letters to the 
Queen and to her minister, Maza- 
rin, which were very effectual in 
confirming the latter in his pur- 
pose, to give the bold adventurer 
no countenance. 

With all his dash, valour, and 
ability, Guise lacked the qualities 
necessary to make a successful 
popular chief. In three months 
from his landing the insurrection 
collapsed, and he was a prisoner 
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to the Spaniards. So bitterly had 
the latter been exasperated by his 
conduct, that it was only with the 
greatest difficulty Don Juan of 
Austria—the second celebrated 
illegitimate of the name—managed 
to save his head. As it was, he 
was kept a close prisoner for four 
weary years; being ultimately re- 
leased merely because the Spanish 
Cabinet expected him to join the 
revolt of the Prince of Condé. It 
was an expectation, we may add, 
which the character of the man 
fully justified. Nevertheless De 
Guise disappointed it. 

He returned to Paris to find that 
De Pons had released herself from 
restraint long before, by doings 
which rendered her too contempt- 
ible for further notice from Queen 
or Duchess. The failure of De 
Guise’s romantic adventure ruined 
him in her estimation. Never 
quite faithful at the best of times, 
and being besides annoyed at the 
treatment she had received from 
the Court, she forgot the Duke 
and—herself also. 

After hinting at other aberra- 
tions, Motteville goes on to state 
that—‘ Making an exchange dis- 
graceful toherself,she promoted the 
equerry of the Prince to that place 
in her heart which his master had 
once held.’ 

A further disgrace soon overtook 
the lady in the desertion of the 
equerry. Then she fell from bad 
to worse, being ultimately com- 
pelled to take refuge in Flanders, 
from the consequences of her mis- 
deeds. 

Her lover settled down into com- 
parative quiet, taking no further 
share in war or politics, and 
giving little or no subject for 
scandal. He died in 1664 at the 
age of fifty—an early age; but 
then he had concentrated the 
events of a dozen stirring lives 
into those fifty years. 

R.S. H. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF ‘PUNCH.’ 
Gnu Wistorical, Biographical, anv Critical Gossip. 


By Josepu Hatron. 





CHAPTER V. 


MARK LEMON AND CHARLES DICKENS AS ACTORS—-THE GUILD OF LITERATURE AND 
ART—‘ KITELY’” AND ‘ WELLBRED ’—ESTRANGEMENT—STREET MUSIC AND LEECH 
— DICKENS aS A NURSE—MARK LEMON AT HOME—HIS BIOGRAPHY. 


ARK LEMON and Charles 
Dickens were both good 
actors, and were frequently asso- 
ciated with theatrical representa- 
tions in connection with the Guild 
of Literature and Art. These per- 
formances commenced in 1845, at 
Miss Kelly’s, now the Royalty 
Theatre, Dean Street, Soho. The 
first performance consisted of Ben 
Jonson’s play,‘ Every Man in his 
Humour’ (Mark playing Brain- 
worm, and Dickens, Bobadil), and 
the farce of ‘Two o’Clock in the 
Morning,’ in which Mark Lemon 
was the Mysterious Stranger, 
and Dickens, Snobbington. In 
the play-bills no names were 
given, but few failed to recognise 
the burly editor, and the well- 
known features of ‘ Boz.’ 

Soon after this and other per- 
formances of the Guild, the Tavi- 
stock House theatricals com- 
menced. The first of these ama- 
teur representations was given in 
order to exercise the vocal powers 
of one of Dickens’s younger chil- 
dren, who, although of tender age, 
possessed a wonderful voice, and 
great dramatic power. This per- 
formance took place on the 6th of 
February, 1854, at ‘ the Tavistock, 
or the smallest theatre in the 
world.’ The bill included Field- 
ing’s burlesque of ‘Tom Thumb,’ 
supported chiefly by children. 
Mark impersonated Glendalen, 
‘the beautiful queen of - the 
gipsies,’ under the name of ‘ The 
Infant Phenomenon, and The 
Ghost of Gaffer Thumb fell to 
Dickens, who styled himself in 


the bills ‘The Modern Garrick.’ 
A second performance quickly fol- 
lowed, the piece chosen being 
‘Fortunio; or, the Seven Gifted 
Servants, by nearly the same 
company, Dickens changing his 
name to that of ‘The Modern 
Roscius,’ while Mark, who weighed 
twenty-one stone, retained the 
characteristic soubriquet of ‘The 
Infant Phenomenon.’ 

In 1856, under the same roof, 
Wilkie Collins’s melodrama, ‘ The 
Lighthouse,’ was given, and a farce 
previously performed by members 
of the Guild, written by Dickens 
and Lemon, called ‘Mr. Nightin- 
gale’s Diary.’ This performance 
may be specially remembered from 
the fact that the drop-scene, which 
was painted for the occasion by 
Clarkson Stanfield, sold at Dic- 
kens’s sale for a fabulous price. 
Referring to the painting, Dickens 
writes in the preceding May, little 
anticipating the value to be here- 
after set upon what, to them, was 
but part of their theatrical pro- 
perty :— 

‘Tavistock House, 1856. 
‘Dear Mark, 

‘Stanfield is sorry it is not 
the outside of the lighthouse with 
a raging sea and transparent light. 
He enters into the project with 
the utmost enthusiasm, and I 
think we shall, with our combi- 
nation of forces, make a capital 
thing out of it. 

* Yours, 
*C. Dickens.’ 


The result of this piece made 
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the ambitious amateurs eager for 
more triumphs, and on the 6th of 
January, in the following year, 
another piece by Wilkie Collins 
was performed at Tavistock House. 
The author appeared as Frank 
Addersley, Charles Dickens as 
Richard Meadows, Mark Lemon as 
Lieutenant Crayford,and Augustus 
Egg as John Want. The farce, 
‘ Animal Magnetism,’ followed the 
new play, which was repeated 
a week later with Buckstone’s 
farce, ‘ Uncle John.’ In 1847, the 
Guild gave representations at 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Bir- 
mingham. With what zest Dic- 
kens enjoyed acting can be seen 
by the following letter written 
before the performance at Liver- 


pool :— 


‘DEAR BRAINWORM, 

‘I look out from the sea of 
business which o’erflows me, and 
shaking the spray from my bothered 
hair, hail you lustily. All is going 
on well. Excellent committee, 
high prices, huge posters—red, 
yellow, and green, with our re- 
spective names blazoned on them 
—catch the eye at every step, and, 
above all, the greatest confidence. 
The inhabitants, if possible, a 
trifle more excited than ourselves 
on the subject. Vivat Regina. 
Oh, heavens! the frantic state of 
excitement into which I have 
thrown mine host at this excellent 
hostelrie by the orders for our 
comfort is better imagined than 
described ; however, I think he 
will survive. 

* Yours ever, 
* BoBADIL..’ 


To enumerate all the perform- 
ances of the Guild of Literature 
and Art would be tedious, but 
there are a few special occasions 
to which it is interesting to refer. 
One of these was at Knebworth, 
the residence of Bulwer. ‘Every 


Man in his Humour’ and‘ Animal 
Magnetism’ were the selections, 
and were performed three nights 
before a crowded room. The caste 
was highly attractive, including 
as it did many literary celebrities. 
The epilogue was written by Mr. 
D. Radcliff, and was spoken by its 
writer and Mr. Hale in their cha- 
racters of Kitely and Wellbred. 
It introduces all the amateurs by 
name, and alludes to an accident 
which befell Mrs. Dickens, whose 
part had to be taken at a few 
hours’ notice by Mrs: Mark Lemon. 
Frank Stone, John Forster, Charles 
Dickens, Douglas Jerrold, John 
Leech, Augustus Egg, are all 
mentioned in the following lines, 
only very few copies of which are 
extant :-— 


KNOWALL. At last the play is over. 

WELLBRED. Yes, and all, 
Thank heavens, has ended with the 

curtain’s fall. 

KNowa.u. Be thankful "tis well over: 

think how kind 
All those in front have been to those 
behind. 

WELLBRED. Kind, truly, in applause: 

what will they say 
When they get home ? that is the ques- 
tion. 

KNOWALL. Nay! 
That is a question we cannot decide. 
All I can say is, I believe all tried 
To do their best. 

We were, of course, prepared for ad- 
miration 

Of those great London stars, that con- 
stellation, 

The light of any sphere. 

’*Twere thought, I ween, 

A dainty dish to set before the Queen. 

I’m not surprised that they have raised 
a fuss, 

But that they condescend to play with 


us. 

WELLpRED. Kitely was great, as he has 
been before ; 

You must admit old Knowall was a 

bore. 

Kyowa. An’ if he were, Wellbred 
might let it pass. 

WELLBRED. Softly—ahem ! Shakespeare 
put me down an ass. 

KNowALL. As touching Shakespeare, you 
know, I suppose, 
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That Knowall was the part great 
William chose 
To act himself—would that his soul 
divine 
Had shed a fostering influence on mine! 
WELLbRED, A Forstering influence, I think 
you said : 
That brings me back to Kitely on that 
ead. 
Kitely was great beyond my powers of 
speech. 
KNOWALL. And Matthew stuck to Bobadil 
like a Leech. 
WELLBRED. By Pharaoh’s foot !—that 
oath with humour chimes, 
Perhaps they may be bettered in the 
‘Times.’ 
KNOWALL. Talk not to me about the 
* Times’ or ‘ Herald,’ 
Give me threepennyworth of Douglas 
Jerrold. 
Amongst that party there are pretty 
pickings, 
But say can newspapers describe Charles 
Dickens ? 
Author and actor, manager, the soul 
Of all who read or hear him—on the 
whole, 
A very household word. 
WELLBRED, That’s true; but still, 
With words of wit and stores of sweets 


at will, 
They can’t do without Lemon, 
KNOWALL. Devil doubt it! 


How do you think they could brew 
‘Punch’ without it ? 
All act together, none for self alone, 
Did you mark Downright ? 
WELLBRED. Plainly cut in stone, 
A precious stone. But last, not least, 1 
beg, 
Regard the touches of Augustus Egg. 
Now how about the ladies ? 
KNOWALL. For my part 
I have their sweet perfections all by 


heart. 

One lady’s accident had made us sad 
indeed ; 

*Tis said a friend is found, a friend in 
need : 

Successful friendship has our cares 
allayed, 


Our cause again relieved by Lemon-aid, 
b=) - 


Here the manuscript breaks off. 
Besides the representations already 
mentioned, the amateurs played 
Bulwer Lytton’s comedy, ‘ Not so 
Bad as we Seem,’ at Devonshire 
House, before the Queen and 
Prince Consort. A contemporary 
records this performance as among 
the most curious facts of 1849. 


Mark Lemon enacted Sir Geoffrey 
Thornside, Dickens, Lord Wilmot, 
and Mr. F. W. Topham, Good- 
enough Easy. The impersonations 
are spoken of by those who wit- 
nessed them as the most remark- 
able amateur performances ever 
seen upon the English stage. 

The happy days thus passed 
came to an end. Of that which 
separated the two friends I may 
have something to say hereafter. 
No quarrel occurred; but Mark 
Lemon taking a view dictated by 
his own conscience of a social 
matter in which Charles Dickens 
was concerned—a view strongly 
and directly opposed to that of 
his companion—an estrangement 
intervened which lasted for years. 
In compliance with a wish often ex- 
pressed during his last illness, the 
two men shook hands over Clarkson 
Stanfield’s grave, when they met 
each other, for the first time for 
many years, at his funeral. Both 
men of strong feeling, the emotions 
caused by that reunion must have 
been acute. The meeting affected 
Mark Lemon deeply, and he seldom 
alluded to it. 

A letter was written some years 
afterwards by Dickens to Mark, 
congratulating him upon the suc- 
cess of his Falstaff readings, and 
offering such assistance as one 
lecturer could give another in the 
way of arranging the dates of the 
places each was to visit in the 
provinces. ‘I was present when 
this letter arrived, and witnessed 
the effect it had upon Mark,’ 
says Mr. Willert Beale, one of 
his most intimate friends, and 
to whom I am indebted for most 
of the facts contained in this 
chapter. ‘In his long dressing- 
gown and slippers, looking like a 
monk of old, he paced the room, 
and was silent for some time. In 
reply to a question I asked, he 
threw the letter tome. “ Falstaff 
has reminded Dickens of the old 
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times, if it has done nothing else,” 
he said musingly. ‘“ The letter is 
a kind one,” I observed. “ Yes, 
and more like himself than when 
his actions are controlled by 
others,” he answered, still wrapped 
in thought. His reverie continued 
until disturbed by the arrival of 
a visitor. The last letter that 
passed between the two former 
friends was written by Dickens in 
reference to a railway accident 
which happened to Mark Lemon 
during the Falstaff tour. It runs 
thus :— 
* Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, 

‘Friday, April 16th, 1869. 
‘My Dear Lemon, 

‘I send you a hasty line 
to let you know that I have had 
your messages to-day, and that I 
am heartily glad to know that 
you were but very slightly shaken 
by your “railway accident.” The 
phrase has had a dreadful signifi- 
cance to me ever since the Staple- 
hurst occasion. Be sure that you 
are right in being as quiet as you 
can. My watch (a chronometer) 
had palpitations six months after- 
wards, and I often wonder whether 
it would have escaped them if I 
had stopped it for rest. 

‘ Yours faithfully, 

‘CHarLes DIcKENs.’ 


*Mark Lemon, Esq.’ 


The fact that Mark Lemon was 
not particularly fond of music at 
any time may have contributed to 
his enthusiastic support of Leech 
against the organ nuisance. 

They both regarded the organ- 
man as a very curse of modern 
times, and did their utmost to 
suppress him. This abhorrence 
gave rise to many of the illustra- 
tions in ‘Punch,’ descriptive of 
the agony caused by barrel organs. 
No pencil ever drew an organ- 
grinder at all comparable with 
Leech’s type of the race. The 
great caricaturist suffered, per- 
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haps, more acutely from the in- 
struments of torture than did the 
editor, although the rage of the 
latter, when one came within 
hearing, was often extraordinary 
to behold. The organs made 
Leech ill; they exasperated Mark 
Lemon beyond control. 

A letter from Charles Dickens, 
dated ‘ Winterbourne, Bonchurch, 
26th September, 1849,’ shows with 
what assiduous care and affec- 
tion Leech was nursed by his 
two friends when suffering from 
one of those attacks of nervousness 
to which he was unhappily sub- 
ject, and which made all noise 
intolerable to him :— 


‘My dear Lemon,’ Dickens 
writes, ‘I am happy to tell you 
that Leech is, beyond all doubt, 
a great deal better this morning. 
I found him so quiet and disposed 
to sleep last night that it was not 
necessary to repeat the magnetism ; 
and I went to bed in the next 
room, to be called if he were rest- 
less. I was not called, however, 
all night; he slept very well in- 
deed ; is down in the sitting-room 
to-day; and is to have a boiled 
fowl for his dinner. He looks a 
good deal the worse of course, and 
still complains a little of his head ; 
but there can be no doubt at all 
of his having made an immense 
advance. I should hope that the 
chances of his falling back again 
are exceedingly slight ...... 
Tact and cheerfulness are the only 
qualities that can render him the 
least service. I had intended to 
leave here on Saturday and to go 
for a fortnight to Broadstairs. My 
reason for designing to leave here 
on Saturday was that I might get 
to work on the Ist of the month. 
But I should not think of going 
away, whoever might be here, 
unless he were, to all intents and 
purposes, quite well. Therefore I 
am not to be considered—as far 
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as his having somebody to look 
after him goes—on the wing at 
all. Do you think you could 
come down on Saturday? We 
could then talk the matter over, 
and by that time we may know 
from the doctor when it would be 
well to move him—perhaps from 
himself, what change he would 
like, and where he would wish to 
go. I will also have taken an 
opportunity of speaking to Mrs. 
Leech on these points. It seems 
to me that, if this be practicable, 
it is on all accounts the best 
course. I hope you will think so, 
too, and will be able to adopt it. 
Let me know. All future arrange- 
ments would be quite easy if we 
could hold such a small council 
on the spot. The good little 
woman has had some rest and 
looks a great deal the better for 
it, and is going out for a walk 
with Kate, while the humble nurse 
who now addresses you looks after 
the invalid. I am very sorry to 
hear of Thackeray. Cordial re- 
membrances (in which all unite) 
to Evans. Kate and Georgie send 
their loves to Mrs. Lemon and all 
the babbies. 
‘ Ever, dear Lemon, 
* Affectionately yours, 
<cCHD 


Recovered from his illness, Leech 
remained at Bonchurch. Later 
on he writes to Mark, when he 
had resumed work :— 


‘My pEAR Marg, 

‘ Have I not worked like a 
Trojan? I sent up the large cut 
for next week on Saturday; but 
I don’t write this merely to praise 
myself, I want to ask you to run 
down here for a day or two. I 
can give you a comfortable bed 
(away from our part of the house, 
so that you may snore in peace), 
and good cheer, and hearty wel- 
come. What say you? It would 
freshen you up amazingly. This 
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is such a place—perfect freedom— 
do as you like—beauty everywhere 
and in everything. The very 
lobsters are more beautiful than 
they are anywhere else. Come; 
and bring with you a hat like 
Robinson Crusoe’s. That you 
may know me when you see me, 
I send you two drawings repre- 
senting me in two of my favourite 
costumes on Saturday. I wish 
you could have seen me the other 
day. I attended an examination 
of the children of an infant school, 
and, to my horror, a child brought 
me (in the presence of all the rank 
and beauty of Bonchurch) a sum 
in arithmetic of the most terrific 
nature to look over and see if it 
was correct. I looked at it for 
some time, went through panto- 
mimic expressions of decided ap- 
proval, and passed it on to Dickens, 
who immediately (to my confusion) 
found no end of blunders. I 
blushed, and have not been quite 
well since. Miss Hogarth, I have 
found out, sent the friend in 
childish shape to me—serve her 
out some day. Where are the 
newspapers, and where is “ Punch ”? 
I have not seen it—to buy it here 
is impossible. Kind regards to 
Mrs. Lemon. 
‘ Ever yours faithfully, 
‘ Joun Leecu.’ 


No one who knew Leech can 
hear street music without being 
reminded of the misery it caused 
him; no one intimate with the 
editor of ‘Punch’ could forget the 
artist with whom he was so in- 
separably allied. When the Fal- 
staff representations terminated, 
Mark Lemon’s health began to 
fail. Money matters pressed 
heavily upon him, and at last 
proved a greater burden than he 
could bear. His income, large as 
it was, was to a great extent 
always anticipated to satisfy en- 
gagements he had contracted in 











dealings with others who had 
failed, or in undertakings which 
had been unsuccessful. His strong 
repugnance to publish the state 
of his affairs induced him to con- 
sent to any arrangements which 
would give him time; his sanguine 
disposition led him always to hope 
that a change of fortune would 
some day unexpectedly relieve him 
from all his difficulties. In the 
anxiety and distress of mind he 
suffered during the last few years 
of his life, he found repose and 
relief from worldly care in his 
cottage home at Crawley, a village 
in Sussex, where his family, with 
one exception, surrounded him 
with every happiness love and 
affection can bestow. 

In a small dwelling adjoining 
his own his mother lived. With 
her he passed every Sunday morn- 
ing reading some part of the Bible 
aloud. She has survived him, 
and is a hearty old lady in her 
eighty-ninth year. ‘ 

At Crawley he led a most simple 
and unostentatious life. He was 
known to every villager and every 
inhabitant of the neighbourhood. 
The driver and guard of the 
Brighton coach would point out 
Mark Lemon’s cottage to their 
passengers going through Crawley, 
and sometimes would salute the 
good old editor, who might be in 
his garden as the coach went by. 

He was always devising some 
plan for the amusement and benefit 
of his fellow-townspeople. He or- 
ganised concerts, readings, and en- 
tertainments of every description, 
making his daughters, who all sing 
and play admirably, and his son 
Harry, take part in them. He in- 
stituted the Crawley Fire Brigade, 
the meetings of which he would 
attend in what he called his ‘ uni- 
form,’ a plain suit of clothes and a 
flat cap, instead of the serge coat 
and helmet. His excuse for doing 
this was, that the brigade could 
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not spare funds for a strap to 
buckle round his waist. A concert 
was given for the brigade, at which 
Mr. J. L. Hatton appeared as con- 
ductor and principal attraction. 
‘ The little fat man’ sang an extra 
verse appropriate to the occasion: 


‘If the house is on fire, 
And the neighbours alarmed, 
He’s only a lodger, 
And cannot be harmed ; 
At the window he laughs 
At the row that is made, 
And tells them to send for the Crawley 
Brigade.’ 


Mark Lemon’s biography has 
never been published. Here it is 
in brief. He was born in London, 
on the 30th of November, .##T. 
The house in which he first drew 
breath is now pulled down, and 
the space occupied by the London 
Crystal Palace Bazaar, in Oxford 
Street. After his father’s death, 
in 1816, when he was _ but five 
years old, Mark lived with his 
grandfather, a well-to-do farmer, 
in the country. Later on, he was 
placed under the care of an excel- 
lent schoolmaster, the Rev. James 
Wilding, who may be said to have 
instilled into the pliant nature of 
the boy those generous feelings 
which characterised the man. His 
extreme sensitiveness, which he 
used to say was the only drawback 
he experienced in his enjoyment of 
society, dated from his school-days, 
when an event took place which, 
he often declared, he never could 
remember without blushing. ‘ Here 
is the story’ (says my friend 
Willert Beale, writing to me the 
other day with special notes for 
this and my previous chapter), 
‘as nearly as possible in his own 
words, related, pipe in hand, on 
one of the many pleasant evenings 
we passed together. “I was the 
monitor of Wilding’s school,” 
said Mark, filling his pipe the 
while, “and the younger boys, by 
general consent, referred all dis- 
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putes to me, which, after due con- 
sideration, I decided. I was also 
novelist of the dormitory, and told 
my companions stories in the dark 
bedroom, when the rest of the 
household lay wrapped in slumber 
deep. But the interest of story- 
telling flagged after a time, and I 
was called upon to devise a new 
amusement for the occupants of 
my room. A splendid idea struck 
me, and it was speedily carried 
out. A court was instituted to 
inquire into the proceedings of the 
day, and to pass sentence upon the 
misdemeanours recorded. I was 
judge. By the light of a lantern 
several mock trials were held, with 
prodigious success, and without 
molestation from the higher court 
below-stairs. One evening, after 
the usher had gone his rounds, a 
trial was held on a boy accused of 
stealing marbles from a schoolfel- 
low’s desk. Counsel for the plain- 
tiff and defendant had both been 
heard, and the judge in his judicial 
robes, namely, a night-gown over 
a black suit, and a bolster with 
lapping ends for a wig, tied on to 
his head, was summing up. While 
holding forth with all appropriate 
solemnity, I noticed a startled ex- 
pression come over the faces of the 
jury I was addressing. I turned 
round, and there stood the school- 
master! 

*“ Without a word of reproof, he 
seized me by the arm and marched 
me downstairs, night-gown, bol- 
ster,and all, into the drawing-room, 
where a number of people had as- 
sembled to celebrate his daughter’s 
birthday. Still holding me firmly 
by the arm, he led me up to the 
young lady, and gravely intro- 
duced me in a loud voice as Judge 
lemon. O Lord! what agony I 
suffered! The good-natured girl 


pitied my horrible confusion, and 
entreated her father not to prolong 
it. But the schoolmaster enjoyed 
He presented me with a 


the joke, 
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glass of wine, and made me drink 
to the health of the company, and 
then released me, amid the roars 
of laughter of all who witnessed 
my exit from the room. I escaped 
to bed, and hid my diminished 
head under the clothes, refusing to 
answer the inquiries of my school- 
fellows as to what had happened 
downstairs.” ’ 

Upon leaving school Mark 
Lemon commenced sending frag- 
ments of poetry and short stories 
to the magazines and periodicals 
of the day, but it is not until 
1836 that his name comes promi- 
nently before the public as a dra- 
matic author. During the inter- 
val his mother, left a wealthy 
widow, had married a second 
time. By this marriage Mark 
became associated with the pro- 
prietors of Verey’s brewery in 
Kentish Town, an undertaking of 
which for a short time he had 
the management. Owing to some 
family disagreement he resigned 
the appointment, and was induced 
to lease a tavern in Wych Street, 
Strand, it being the opinion of 
those who advised this step that 
the experience and influence ac- 
quired during Mark’s connection 
with the brewery would be of the 
greatest advantage in a business 
the enormous profits of which were 
urged as a set-off against its ob- 
jectionable character. The venture, 
however, proved as unfortunate as 
it was disagreeable to him who 
embarked in it. In three months 
it was abandoned, with a heavy 
loss, and Mark had resolved to 
devote himself solely to literature, 
with what result may be easily 
inferred from the great popularity 
he quickly attained. 

His pen was as prolific as it 
was successful. The pieces he 
produced in rapid succession 
form a brilliant array of popular 
comedies, plays, farces, comedi- 
ettas, burlesques, and other dra- 
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matic works. During the latter 
part of his life he turned to the 
fess exciting vocation of novel- 
writing, in which branch of lite- 
rature he cannot be said to have 
made a great name. His novels 
are not stirring enough to keep 
pace with those of the present 
day, nor did he strive to make 
them so. He had the strongest 
antipathy to the sensational school. 
On this point he was more or less 
bigoted, and, indeed, often refused 
to acknowledge merit where it 
undoubtedly existed. By his no- 
vels he endeavoured to bring 
about a homely style of reading 
which should counteract the ex- 
citement arising from the florid 
class of books in vogue; but, 
coming at a time when the star 
of ‘sensation’ was in the ascend- 
ant, his books did not receive the 
attention they perhaps ‘deserve. 
His young men are too slow to 
please the rising generation; his 
girls too timid and refined for the 
‘girl of the period,’ who; when 
Mark Lemon commenced novel- 
writing, had just come out. His 
antipathy to ‘ fastness’ in the fair 
sex, and to any word .resembling 
slang, was as strong as his objec- 
tion to the organ-grinder. This 
is sufficiently apparent in his 
books, for the absence of slang 
terms is remarkable in all of 
them. The first, and perhaps the 
best novel he published, is ‘ Wait 
for the End.’ His group of books 
of fiction consists of the work 
just mentioned, ‘ Loved at Last,’ 
‘ Falkner Lyle,’ ‘ Leyton Hall,’ 
and ‘Golden Fetters.’ All are 
worth perusal, if only for the pur- 
pose of comparing them with 
those by which they were sur- 
passed in notoriety. 

Mark Lemon’s editorial experi- 
ences commenced with the ‘ Lon- 
don Journal,’ in connection with 
which he did good service by 
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bringing out ‘ Kenilworth’ in 
penny weekly numbers. This plan 
of publishing standard works has 
been recently followed with suc- 
cess. It failed, however, when 
first introduced, the public, in the 
profundity of its wisdom, prefer- 
ring Pierce Egan to Walter Scott. 

Mark was also editor of the 
‘ Field,’ and lost money in esta- 
blishing that newspaper. On re- 
tiring from the editorial chair he 
was presented with an inkstand 
‘as a mark of respect from his 
fellow-workers.’ Besides these 
editorships, at an early period of 
his career, or, rather, before his 
career began, he was secretary to 
Herbert Ingram, the Member for 
Boston and proprietor of the 
‘ Illustrated London News.’ In 
1862 he commenced a series of 
lectures at:the Gallery of Illus- 
tration.» These lectures were con- 
tinued for about two years, and 
were occasionally given in the 
provinces, but the fatigue they 
involved obliged him to aban- 
don the undertaking. 

In 1867 the lectures appeared 
in..‘London Society,’ under the 
title‘ Up and Down the London 
Streets.’ 

In this brief survey of Mark 
Lemon’s literary doings I leave 
to the last the work with which 
his name will always be insepa- 
rably identified; for the history 
of ‘Punch’ absorbs the story of 
Mark Lemon’s life. It was in 
July 1841 that he embarked 
upon the ocean of speculation 
with a brave heart and a willing 
crew to steer a small craft through 
tempests which often threatened 
its destruction. He remained 
steadfast at the helm until most 
of its crew were laid in their 
graves, and he, too, was sum- 
moned by the dread visitant of 
earth to join his old comrades in 
* the land beyond the sea.’ 


(To be continue.l.) 
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MISTRESS MAY. 


M ISTRESS MAY, I’ve just been thinking 
You're a likely lass for me, 
Sitting, innocently winking, 
Here contented on my knee! 
I am not jealous of that teaspoon, 
Or hurt because you seem distrait— 
I know, at least, whenever we spoon, 


You don’t deceive me, Mistress May ! 


Mistress May, unless I blunder, 
You have not reach’d the age of two, 
So, if you could, you’d slightly wonder 
Why I thus early come to woo! 
Well, plainly—for I need not flatter, 
You have no notion what I say— 
It is because you cannot chatter, 


And so deceive me, Mistress May! 


Mistress May, your little graces 
Please me more than studied charms : 
"Tis candid, too, to make grimaces 
Whene’er I take you in my arms! 
And those blue eyes—so full of danger, 
Did they but know their lawful prey— 
See nothing but a puzzling stranger, 


So can’t deceive me, Mistress May! 


Mistress May, your sunny tresses 
Are not yet so thickly grown, 

That I must hazard doubtful guesses 
Whether they are all your own! 

The fact, too, I should soon discover, 
If you gave a lock away ; 

And so about another lover 
You can't deceive me, Mistress May! 
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Mistress May, there’s no coquetting 
While you know not what it means ; 


To keep a crowd of fellows fretting 





Will be a triumph for your teens! 

But tho’ you’re fonder of that teaspoon ° 
Than of gallant, grave or gay, 

I know, at least, whenever we spoon, 


You don’t deceive me, Mistress May! 


Louis F. AUSTIN. 
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HOMELESS AND STARVING. 


HE title is, I must admit, a 
singularly unattractive one. 
In the pages of a magazine that 
is devoted to light literature, and 
to the praiseworthy task of making 
pleasant the idle hours of the 
many, the words ‘ homeless and 
starving’ have very much the 
effect of a blow in the eye. To 
the great majority I will at once, 
therefore, offer the reassuring ex- 
planation that the homeless and 
starving fellow-creatures with 
whom I purpose dealing here are 
only dogs! To me this fact adds 
infinitely to the painful pathos of 
the subject. They cannot work, 
poor darlings! they are not a bit 
ashamed to beg, or even to steal 
on an emergency, and still they 
are homeless and starving, in spite 
of their latitudinarian principles. 
It is an intensely saddening 
spectacle to see them in the refuge 
which has been raised for them 
in Battersea Park, and to know 
that they have been brought there 
against their will to die when 
three clear days have expired after 
their admission, unless they are 
reclaimed by their bereft owners, 
or bought by charitable strangers 
within that time. 

To a genuine dog-lover there is 
no more harrowing spectacle than 
is afforded by a visit to this in- 
stitution, which, admirable as it 
is in its design and execution, has 
the drawback common to all 
charitable schemes of bringing 
misery and wretchedness in their 
plainest colours before people. 
Despair visibly reigned in a hun- 
dred and fifty canine hearts on 
the occasion of my recent visit 
there, and I was in the miserable 
position of being unable to whisper 
a word of hope into the ears of 
any one of them. 


Before I proceed any further 
with my plaint against the order 
of things which permits such an 
amount of unhappiness to exist 
in this world, let me say, in justice 
to the organisers and adminis- 
trators of the home for lost dogs, 
that their arrangements appeared 
to me to be admirable in every 
way. The loose boxes are well 
ventilated, are kept clean, are well 
supplied with water and with 
straw. But they are shared with 
uncongenial fellows; they are 
prisons to the free and fetterless 
spirits of the mongrels, which 
chiefly abound here; in a word, 
they are workhouse wards, and as 
different as possible to anything 
that these unhappy dogs have 
hitherto understood when the 
word ‘home’ has been mentioned 
in their presence. In the course 
of the prowl I took the other day 
in front of the bars which caged 
them in, I was told a great many 
stories of life and love, of death 
and desperation, by the faces of 
those four-footed fellow-creatures 
of mine. They recognised me at 
once as an appreciative audience— 
a person who would be very quick 
to grasp their best meaning and 
aid them in their endeavours to 
develop it—and I recognised in 
them possibilities of good, and 
powers of conveying happiness to 
many a forlorn human heart. 

The majority of them, as I have 
said, were mongrels; and though 
our sympathies are not readily 
enlisted on behalf of mongrels, I 
shall have many a good word to 
say of these presently, when I 
have paid fitting tribute to the 
undeserved woe of the very few 
aristocrats there were in the home- 
less and starving battalion. 

Fitting tribute! how can fitting 
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tribute be paid to the gentle dog- 
nature that remains so sweetly 
generous and gentle, so tender 
and true, under the most adverse 
circumstances? We, mere selfish, 
anxious, speculating, intriguing 
human beings, cannot do justice 
to it, however truthfully we may 
strive to depict it. It is some- 
thing above us, and something 
beyond us, though it is soulless 
(we are told), and we are the 
greatest of created things. 

The first dog before whom I 
felt myself to be a very inferior 
being the other day, was an aged 
and obese pug, who had evidently 
been lapped in luxury, and who 
made the best of his present 
miserable position in a way that 
made me ashamed of myself for 
ever being dissatisfied with any- 
thing. He was a splendid fellow, 
in spite of being over-wei,.ted 
with years and fat, a genuine 
putty-coloured Willoughby, with 


a well-defined black mark and’ 


streak down his back, a double- 
twisted tail, and a nose that curled 
up to his forehead. It was clear 
that he had not been homeless 
and starving for many hours, for 
he was fat, and sleek, and glossy, 
and his manners still had the 
repose which marks the caste of 
Vere de Vere, in spite of the hub- 
bub and fussy confusion by which 
he was surrounded. As he got 
up from his couch of straw in the 
corner, and made his way to me 
through a tribe of curs, I felt in- 
clined to beg his pardon for having 
come to stare at him in his misery ; 
and when he laid his gentle, loving 
muzzle on my hand, and looked 
up at me with his velvet eyes, I 
pitied his unknown, sorrowing 
owner from the bottom of my 
heart. 

A little further on, a gentle 
group of Gordon setters and collies 
claimed my attention, and chained 
my feet in front of their cage for 


some time. One of the former 
was a very handsome fellow, and, 
as he looked glossy and sleek, and 
was lying down in a very contented 
and comfortable attitude, I was at 
a loss at first to understand why 
it was that his soft, tawny, woman- 
ish eyes had such a piteous ex- 
pression in them. A further in- 
spection showed me that one of 
his well-fringed front legs was 
broken midway between the foot 
and the knee, which accident 
decreased his chances of being 
purchased, and reduced it to a 
certainty almost that at the end 
of three days he would come to a 
violent and sudden death. 

It was very sad to see him! 
He was such a thorough gentle- 
man and such a beauty! And it 
is a fact that high-bred beauty 
in either man or beast does ap- 
peal to all our warmest and most 
tender sympathies, whenever we 
see that it has fallen upon evil 
days. A vision flashed across 
me in an instant of the magnifi- 
cent appearance he must have 
made in happier times, working a 
field with an equally admirable fel- 
low. Turning away sadly enough 
from that harrowing thought, I 
fell into still lower depths of gloom 
at sight of an amiable, kindly, 
but most depressed-looking collie, 
for whom there was evidently no 
balm in Gilead on account of his 
separation from his owner. Vainly 
I strove to compass his purchase 
on the spot. The time was not 
ripe for him to be removed from 
the degrading ranks of the home- 
less and starving just yet. For 
my comfort a cautious friend 
whispered in my ear, ‘Why try 
to get a full-grown one, even if 
your peace of mind depends upon 
having a collie? You forget how 
different they are to human beings: 
they only love once, and never 
even feign to transfer their affec- 
tions. Get a collie pup. The 
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words of wisdom fell upon fruit- 
ful ground. I got a collie pup; 
such a pup! with the best sheep- 
dog blood in Scotland flowing 
through her veins, and I kept 
her as my hope and pride for one 
night. Into that one night the 
agony of years was compressed. 
Her Highland heart misled her 
into the belief that her foot was 
on her native heath several times 
during those weary watches, and 
she chased imaginary stray lambs 
all over the room. She then saw 
an enemy to her flock in a boot, 
which she bereft of every button 
and passionately tore to tatters. 
Finally, she sent out a little army 
of strong, mountain-air nurtured 
Scottish fleas, who must surely 
have distinguished themselves in 
the Mar games, from their athletic 
development. With the dawn of 
day, she playfully attacked and 
utterly routed a brace of ill-tem- 
pered greyhounds from what has 
been their home for years. They 
went off to obscure purlieus, to 
hide the shame they felt, for they 
were not allowed to retort upon 
the sprightly young invader, and 
Kilda’s teeth were terribly sharp. 
Dearly as I loved her, I felt that 
she merited a wider sphere, and the 
noonday hour saw her transferred 
to the ownership of one who, 
among his other high claims to 
current public consideration, may 
reckon this crowning one, that he 
belongs to one of the handsomest 
and best-bred collies in London— 
the gentle, long and glossy coated 
St. Kilda. 

There were six greyhounds in 
the dog-pen next to the Gordon 
setters and the collies—six dilapi- 
dated, broken-down out-of-elbows 
aristocrats. Three of them were 
well worthy of being wherever 
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the ‘merry brown hare leaps’ 
publicly in coursing matches. 
Young, symmetrical, deep-chested, 
rat-tailed dogs, fraught with that 
look of refined treachery, of grace- 
ful cunning, of lying policy which 
gives the best bred of their race 
such a strong resemblance to 
King Charles I. All‘ the Stuart 
grace is theirs, and all the Stuart 
beauty, and all the Stuart dan- 
gerous duplicity. Royally ro- 
mantic rogues that they are, what 
woman ever threw off that semi- 
sentimental, semi-artistic allegi- 
ance to them and their manifold 
poetical charms? No! rather any 
day would we be deceived by a 
greyhound or a bonnie Prince 
Charlie than treated with good 
faith by a cur. 

But some of the curs were very 
‘ prepossessing,’ may I say. They 
bore their imprisonment with 
many more outward signs of im- 
patience than were exhibited by 
their superiors. They lifted up 
their ugly heads and howled aloud 
their sense of the horrible human 
injustice which kept them for one 
hour from their well-loved na- 
tive gutters. They yapped, they 
scratched, and whined us into 
noticing them, and when we did 
so they betrayed the most touch- 
ing sense of their inferiority to 
the hapless ones over whom we 
had been making sympathetic 
lament. The poor little dogs who 
belonged to no family whatever, 
in their grateful humility nearly 
wriggled themselves out of all 
semblance to the noble dog-nature 
to which, I fear, I have done but 
feeble justice in this paper, 
wherein I strive to portray how 
they conduct themselves when 
they are homeless and starving. 

Anniz THomas. 
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ABOVE SUSPICION. 


By Mrs. J. H, Rrppe.. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


AT HIGHGATE, 


FTER more than a year spent 

en the Continent, Sir Harry 

and Lady Medburn were back in 

England. It was quite the end of 

the season, but as the baronet 

had business to transact in Lon- 

don, they remained there for some 
weeks ere travelling westward. 

Why they had passed such a 
length of time in foreign travel is 
easily explained. Lady Medburn 
never seemed so happy as when 
they were moving about from 
place to place; and the doctors 
having said this fancy of hers 
must be humoured, Sir Harry for 
once in his life put his own 
wishes aside, and consulted only 
the likings of his wife. 

After the death of the dowager, 
which occurred shortly after Sir 
Harry’s marriage, Bella fell into a 
low, nervous state, for which the 
family medical adviser felt quite 
at a loss to account, so he had 
recourse to the formula generally 
used on such occasions. 

‘ Lady Medburn,’ he said to Sir 
Harry, ‘is of a highly nervous 
and sensitive temperament. She 
has been constant in her attend- 
ance in the sick-room. She has 
eaten little and slept little—in 
fact, taken no care of herself 
whatever. Unless she be removed 
from the depressing atmosphere 
of a house with which her first 
associations cannot have been 
pleasant, I fear she may fall 
into a nervous condition from 
which there will be some diffi- 


culty in rousing her. Change, my 
dear Sir Harry, change is the me- 
dicine she requires. Take her 
abroad, and you will find her 
health improve immediately.’ 

Acting on which suggestion, Sir 
Harry took his wife abroad, and 
found her spirits and her health 
did both rally as by magic. 

But after a year had gone by, 
the baronet grew so tired of a life 
he detested that he asked Bella— 
or Mabel, as he called her—whe- 
ther she thought she could now 
return to England. 

He put the matter before her 
reasonably and kindly. He told 
her that whilst he would do any- 
thing for her sake, he still should 
be thankful to know she could 
rest satisfied to reside quietly on 
the estate where his fathers had 
lived before him. 

‘I am not clever, like you, dear,’ 
he said; ‘I am not much fitted 
to shine in society; but I have a 
strong feeling of duty attaching 
itself to my position—of respon- 
sibility, when I remember how 
much has been intrusted to me. 
I think, if he possibly can, a man 
should reside on his property, 
know his tenantry, give employ- 
ment to his labourers, and—don’t 
think me absurd, Mab—ask stupid 
old squires and squiresses to din- 
ner, and dine with them in return. 
You shall have as much pleasant 
society as we can surround our- 
selves with; but——’ 

At that point she interrupted 
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him. ‘Why did you not speak 
sooner? she said. ‘I want no 
society except yours. I desire 
nothing on earth except your hap- 
piness. Let us start for England 
at once.’ 

‘There is one thing I want to 
tell you, Mabel. I am afraid you 
will find the Court fearfully dull. 
I always hoped Edith would live 
with us for a time at least, and 
now I find her great-uncle—mine 
as well as hers—Sir Alexander 
Kelvey, wishes her to reside with 
him and his sister.’ 

Bella was seated by the win- 
dow, her head turned a little 
aside, so that her husband could 
not see the expression of sudden 
gladness which swept over her 
face. Only when she looked at 
him and said, ‘No place can be 
dull to me where you are,’ he saw 
there was a light in her eyes and 
a smile on her lips he had missed 
for many a month past. 

‘Let us go home at once,’ she 
went on; ‘I am quite well now, 
perfectly well. I will do my part 
with the squires and squiresses ; 
the stupider they are the better I 
shall like them. And as to the 
tenantry and the labourers, only 
say what you want me to do, 
Harry, and I will do it. All I 
desire is that you should be 
happy, that I should be able to 
make you so.’ 

‘I am happy,’ he answered ; 
‘ but you, my love, but you?’ 

‘As long as you are happy, I 
shall have everything I wish for,’ 
she said. ‘I have no “ self” left; 
you are me now—all I care for, 
all I ever shall care for on earth.’ 

‘Mabel, my darling!’ Those 
were the only words he spoke; 
for a strange pain seemed to stop 
his further utterance as he strained 
her to his heart. 

Already, though he was by na- 
ture, as by birth, above suspicion, 
a dread of what that something 
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might be to which she and her 
uncle had referred was beginning 
to cast an influence over him. 

Before marriage he felt inclined 
to think little of any domestic 
slur, of any family misfortune; 
but since his marriage Sir Harry,. 
though, as he truly said, not clever, 
had learnt that you can no more 
travel, matrimonially, in peace with 
a person possessed of a secret than 
you can walk with a lame person 
and fail to feel weary. Not that 
he ever suspected her—so he told 
himself perpetually, and yet, and 
yet he was glad honestly, disgust- 
ingly glad, when on their way back 
to England his wife asked him to 
take her to the school where she 
was educated. 

‘I do think they liked me,’ she 
said naively; ‘and oh, indeed I 
did like all of them !’ 

So they went and saw her 
schoolmistress and some of her 
old schoolfellows; and the lady 
was voluble in her praises of the 
dear Bella. ‘ Ah! that girl, so ami- 
able, so docile, one of the very 
dearest girls—she might say, in- 
deed, the very dearest—she had 
ever had the happiness to in- 
struct. Behold how time made of 
changes so many. It was but 
three short summers, but three, 
since she lost her favourite, and 
now view that she was become a 
woman, wne grande dame, married 
so suitably. Bon Dieu! united, 
made alliance with one in all ways 
so well-sufficient to make her 
happy.’ 

Nevertheless there was some- 
thing the dear old, fussy madame- 
failed to comprehend entirely. ‘In 
the good days—for her, but, oh! 
not good by so many, for the 
child once Bella, now Lady Med-- 
burn, there was no look, to be 
swept away, across her eyes—no- 
trouble about the mouth. Was. 
she ill? oh! grand ciel, had that 
fearful climate ravaged the con-- 
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stitution once so superb? had the 
fogs of Albion caused ailments in 
her who while in La Belle France 
had understood not the meaning 
of the word illness ? 

At the moment he could see 
Bella amongst her old school- 
fellows—his Bella whom he had 
known at Fisherton—whom he 
had never really seen since. 

‘My wife is not very strong,’ 
he remarked to his garrulous 
companion. ‘My mother’s death 
proved a great shock to her, and 
she has as yet scarcely recovered 
from its effects. When she next 
comes to see you I think she will 
be perfectly well. She is very 
sensitive, as you know.’ 

‘ Ah, Heaven, yes,’ answered the 
lady; ‘if one of our children cut 
its fingers it ran to the English 
girl for help. If one was in dis- 


grace it went to her for comfort. 
She had a heart for all troubles. 
I was so sorry when her good 
uncle, saying the time had come, 


removed her. But I am sorry no 
more, monsieur. I see my dear 
child married so happily; and, as 
you say, I think her health may 
be made quite right—in time.’ 

Soon after that they left Paris; 
and with almost feminine tender- 
ness Sir Harry watched over the 
wife most people seemed to think 
so delicate, as they journeyed. 

Long since he had decided there 
was nothing much the matter with 
her physical health. Love makes 
even the blind see clearly, and in 
Sir Harry’s case the miracle had 
been performed of causing a man 
who had never before drawn a 
conclusion to feel certain Bella’s 
ailment was mental. 

‘If I had only let her talk to 
me that day on the seashore,’ he 
thought sadly, ‘my poor dear 
would by this time have been 
quite happy and strong.’ 

Would she? Perhaps so; per- 
haps the man’s love and the man’s 
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generosity might even in such a 
case have impelled him to marry 
her; and yet I think the human 
being who, knowing everything, 
could have taken Miles Barthorne’s 
daughter to wife must have been 
singularly constituted. 

Passion, it is said, is all power- 
ful. Nevertheless any one who in 
such a case should have so far 
forgotten all the traditions of his 
family as to suffer himself to fall 
irretrievably in love even with 
Bella Miles, had he known the 
nature of her antecedents from 
the first, must have been differently 
constituted from Sir Harry Med- 
burn. And, indeed, the worst of 
the most trifling deceit is, that not 
merely eventually does it render 
any retrograde movement as diffi- 
cult as travelling onward, but it 
invariably complicates matters for 
some other besides the deceiver. 

But what, then, is a man to do? 
He must spoil his own life cer- 
tainly, or take his chance of spoil- 
ing better lives possibly than his 
own eventually. On the one side 
is the Charybdis of speaking the 
truth, on the other the Scylla of 
telling a lie. Between the two 
poor humanity tries to steer in 
silence—blind to the fact that 
eventually shipwreck must come 
with a more precious freight on 
board than when the bark carried 
only itself and its personal for- 
tunes. 

Lady Medburn had not been 
married a month—nay, she had 
not been married a day—before 
she understood something of all 
this; and, understanding, tried to 
put her foot on the head of the 
serpent reared to sting her. 

And she might have managed 
to compass some success in her 
endeavours but for Edith —Sir 
Harry’s cousin—that girl with 
her tender tints of pink and white, 
with her great blue childish eyes, 
with her full red lips, with her 
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brown hair flecked with gold, 
with her willowy figure and sweet 
gracious manner, and loving heart 
holding no secret but one which 
had no shame in it, which was 
only love for a cousin—always 
destined, as she supposed, to be 
her husband, but who had passed 
her by for the sake of one younger, 
certainly, handsomer tosome tastes, 
no doubt, but whom she could 
not understand, who was to her 
totally unintelligible. 

The missing leaves in the manu- 
script of Bella’s life were puzzling 
beyond measure to the girl who 
had never in all her life shaken 
hands with deceit. The missing 
leaves—the missing years con- 
cerning which no mention was 
ever voluntarily made, filled Miss 
Selham with a terrible fear, with a 
sickening distrust. 

So well she loved her cousin 
that, though she always should 
have disliked the woman, still she 
could have given him over almost 
cheerfully into the keeping of any 
human being whose nature she 
comprehended. 

She loved him so utterly, so 
entirely, she could have abne- 
gated self, had she felt such 
self-abnegation would make him 
happy; but with the subtle craft 
of her sex, which grasps in five 
minutes so much more than a 
man comprehends in five hours, 
she understood, the very first even- 
ing she talked to Bella, while she 
sipped her tea and sate in an easy- 
chair the time Lady Medburn’s 
maid brushed out her long, soft 
tresses, that there was something 
behind, something which for ever 
would prevent Bella making her 
cousin quite happy, quite content. 

And Bella knew this; for which 
reason her heart leapt within her 
when she heard Miss Selham Was 
not likely to reside permanently 
under the same roof which sheltered 
herself. 


And once again the heart, so 
often weary, grew hopeful. There 
was an enormous amount of buoy- 
ancy in Bella’s nature, spite of all 
its sensitiveness. 

‘ When we are living at Corting- 
ford,’ she thought, ‘I shall be able 
to find so much to do and to talk 
about, that perhaps people may 
never find out my life has been 
different from that of any one 
else. I will read all the new 
works, as Mrs. Wright used to do. 
I will try to understand politics. 
I will see after the poor, and the 
schools, and help the Rector’s 
wife, and pay visits, and strive 
to forget all about those dreadful 
days at West Green. Why do 
they now come back to me s0 
persistently in dreams, I wonder. 
I used never to dream about them 
—lI scarcely thought of them, even 
in the daytime, till I went to 
Fisherton. Why should I re- 
member when others can forget? 
I am quite certain uncle is able to 
banish the memory of that time. 
Why should I, who am so young, 
let it make me wretched ?” 

Thus Bella, who, with all her 
experience, was not old enough to 
know life could not be lived if, 
as years crept by, men and 
women were always brooding over 
the sins and sorrows and follies 
of the past. Concerning Mr. Irwin 
her surmise was quite right. From 
the hour when news arrived of 
Miles Barthorne’s death he reso- 
lutely and successfully thrust all 
unpleasant recollections aside. 

The dread of his brother-in- 
law’s return, which had been a 
haunting presence for years, weigh- 
ing him down no longer, he looked 
—spite of his ailing, discontented 
wife, and the anxieties of busi- 
ness—younger than Bella could 
ever remember him. 

Long before he had settled 
matters satisfactorily with the 
attorney who threatened ‘to ex- 
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pose him,’ and no lion having since 
arisen in his path, he pursued 
the tenor of City life, and felt, in 
most respects, exactly like his 
neighbours. 

As for his sister, she was still 
in Australia. All the money 
Barthorne had saved Mr. Irwin 
sent out for her benefit. 

‘Bella shall never want for 
anything while I live,’ he told 
her, ‘so do not be uneasy on her 
account. I have placed her with 
a lady, and she is well and happy. 
She may now write to you occa- 
sionally ;’ but he forbade his niece 
to add her address to any letter; 
and when she was married he in- 
sisted that she should say nothing 
about the change in her position. 

‘ If she knew you were a baronet’s 
wife we should have her home by 
the first vessel,’ he observed ; ‘ and 
then God only knows what would 
become of us all.’ 

Amongst the first visits of Lady 
Medburn, when she returned to 
London, was one to the Wrights, 
who had long since left Fisherton 
and transported themselves, and 
such of their worldly effects as 
Mrs. Wright considered worth 
removing, to Huntingdon Park. 

There Bella found them, living 
in one of Mr. Cahoon’s villas, with 
new furniture in the drawing and 
dining-rooms, and library, with 
new oilcloth in the hall, with new 
stair carpets, with unremembered 
bedsteads in the best sleeping 
apartments, with everything, in 
fact, surrounding them which the 
hearts of Mr. and Mrs. Wright 
had always desired. 

With outstretched hands Mr. 
Wright welcomed his ‘ dear girl’; 
and though Mrs. Wright did not 
greet her very cordially, she was 
gracious in her manners, and ap- 
parently willing, if she could not 
quite forget past injuries, to make 
a pretence of forgiving them. 

Nevertheless, the studied way in 
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which, spite of her guest’s remon- 
strances, she called her Lady Med- 
burn, never once falling back into 
the once familiar Bella, was very 
suggestive. 

‘I am so glad to see you so 
much more prosperous, and look- 
ing so much happier and better,’ 
remarked Bella, out of the fulness 
of her heart, fondling Rosie, 
who, having quite forgotten her 
existence, had to be won back to 
fictitious recollection of her old 
friend’s identity with bon-bons, 
and presents of all sorts. 

‘Thank you,’ said Mrs. Wright 
coldly. ‘I am thankful for the 
change in our position also, I can 
assure you. Fisherton was in 
every way unsuitable for us. Mr. 
Wright's talents were buried there. 
Here he preaches to those who 
can appreciate his sermons, and 
he is in the way if any preferment 
should be open. In the Church, 
as everywhere else, if people are 
out of sight they are out of mind.’ 

‘Come, come, Selina,’ remon- 
strated her husband. ‘It was not 
out of sight out of mind with 
Ned Cahoon.’ 

‘ Because he had a purpose to 
gain in remembering you,’ retorted 
Mrs. Wright. ‘If he had not, you 
might have waited long enough 
before he would have held out his 
little finger to help you. He is 
not a man, as you know, to give 
anything for nothing.’ 

Which remark, having reference 
to certain binding arrangements 
in connection with pew rents 
which Mr. Cahoon had made, 
when he agreed to find money to 
relieve the Rector of Fisherton 
from the incubus of his old 
creditors, caused Dionysius to 
smite his chest and sound his roll- 
call, and remind Mrs. Wright that 
there was no necessity to worry 
dear Bella with their little trumpery 
difficulties. 

* We are in much calmer water,’ 
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he finished, ‘as you and your kind 
husband will be pleased to know, 
and things have worked together 
wonderfully for us—wonderfully,’ 
added the Rev. Dion in a tone 
which had once been so familiar 
to Bella that she looked at him 
fixedly for an instant, and arrived 
at the conclusion that, spite the 
splendour of his surroundings and 
the general prosperity of his ap- 
pearance, her reverend friend had 
found one very much crumpled 
rose-leaf in his new couch. 

And the Rev. Dion was quite 
as sharp to notice the change in 
her. 

‘Did you ever see a girl so 
altered? he asked his wife, re- 
entering the drawing-room after 
handing ‘dear Bella’ to her car- 
riage and assuring her he was 
‘charmed’ with—if he might say 
so, and he knew he might with- 
out giving offence—the improve- 
ment in her appearance. ‘I look 
upon you as a daughter,’ he ex- 
plained ; ‘and I must say you are 
more beautiful than ever.’ 

‘Thank you, Mr. Wright,’ she 
answered simply ; ‘ you had always 
a kind word for me.’ 

But even as she smiled he saw 
there were tears gathering in her 
eyes. 

Down the length of the new 
suburban road Mr. Wright watched 
the liveries, and the horses, and 
the carriage, till all disappeared 
from view, when he returned to 
Selina and delivered himself of 
the remark already recorded. 

‘She has gone off greatly in ap- 
pearance,’ said Mrs. Wright com- 
placently; ‘but then you must 
remember, Dion, that dark beau- 
ties never wear well.’ And Mrs. 
Wright turned to the drawing- 
room mirror and, with a simper, 
mentally pitted her faded middle 
age against Bella’s youth. 

‘Yes, of course, dear,’ agreed 
the Rey. Dion, thinking at the 
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same time that no congenital 
blindness could equal that of a 
woman mentally blinded by pre- 
judice and vanity. ‘Still she is 
very nice and all that sort of 
thing—and it is a desirable con- 
nection.’ 

‘If you can use it,’ added Mrs. 
Wright, who, indeed, could gene- 
rally, except in matters feminine, 
see farther into a milestone than 
her husband. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
AN OLD STORY RETOLD. 


‘I po not, of course, wish to dic- 
tate to you, Bella,’ said Mr. Irwin 
to his niece, a few days after her 
visit to Palmerston Park; ‘ but if 
you care to follow my advice, you 
will not have much in the future 
to do with the Wrights. I think 
it is a great pity you called upon 
them. Take my word for this, 
when you are beginning a new life 
it is better to begin it with new 
people; and if you encourage the 
Wrights, they will prove Old Men 
of the Sea to you every day 
throughout the whole of your 
future.’ 

‘They were very kind to me,’ 
remonstrated Bella. 

‘As for that I don’t know. 
They were kind to you as they 
would have been to a costermonger 
or an old beggar-woman, just be- 
cause it is not in their natures to 
be very unkind to any one, except 
under great provocation ; but when 
the provocation comes—eh! Bella 
—what about the amiable Wrights 
then ?” 

‘Mr. Wright was never unkind, 
uncle; and as for Mrs. Wright, I 
only care to remember pleasant 
things about people.’ 

He did not answer for a mo- 
ment; then, without any reference 
to what she had said, remarked : 

‘The whole matter as regards 
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the Wrights was a purely business 
one. They were paid more than 
handsomely for all they did for 
you; and I am quite certain your 
husband does not wish to have 
them saddled on him for ever.’ 

* How for ever ?’ Bella inquired. 

‘In the way of borrowing money, 
for instance,’ explained Mr. Irwin. 
* Mr. Wright says he has, through 
you, lost one of the very oldest 
and best friends he ever possessed 
—Colonel Leschelles, and in con- 
sequence he extracts from me many 
five-pound notes.’ 

‘But they are now so well off,’ 
suggested Lady Medburn. 

*‘ My dear girl, when people who 
have, say, five hundred a year live 
at the rate of two thousand, how 
long shall they remain well off? 
Mr. Wright pestered me to such 
an extent that I went to his 
house-warming, as he called it— 
went for dinner and staid the 
evening. According to his account 
everything was given him; but I 
do not believe that for a moment. 
The wines had no flavour of a 
private cellar; the flowers, I could 
swear, were supplied by a nursery- 
man; the game and fish came, I 
am satisfied, from a confiding local 
tradesman; and—and, to cut 
short my catalogue, eventually Mr. 
Wright must pay for these things ; 
and he will either try to use your 
husband as a milch-cow, or as a 
voucher for his respectability.’ 

Lady Medburn sat silent for a 
minute, considering all the words 
of wisdom which had fallen from 
her uncle’s lips; but after that 
thoughtful pause she said: 

‘I think you are right—indeed 
I know you are. I will try in my 
own way to let them understand 
they are not forgotten, but it is, 
to quote your own remark, wise 
to begin a new life—with new 
people.’ 

‘And you are happy? he said 
anxiously. 
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‘No,’ she answered; ‘I am not. 
I have done a grievous wrong to 
the truest gentleman the world 
ever held, and I suffer accordingly. 
But we need not talk about that. 
The wrong has been done, and no 
one save God can set it straight, 
and not even God except by death.’ 

‘How you talk, Bella,’ said her 
uncle. 

‘ Foolishly you think, no doubt,’ 
she observed’; ‘ but,’ she went 
on, stretching out her arms, 
‘how I have suffered! If you 
could only imagine the agony 
I have undergone—sleeping and 
waking —sleeping and waking. 
Death would be rest to me. I feel 
I have brought such disgrace on 
an honoured name, that sometimes 
I hate to hear myself called by it. 
If I had been brought up as a 
housemaid or a cook but, dear, 
dear uncle, you did your best, and 
whatever comes—and I feel there 
is something coming—no blame 
attaches to you.’ 

‘My dear,’ he said, ‘disgrace 
can never attach itself to you or 
your husband so long as the story 
remains a secret, and there is no 
one to reveal it. No one has the 
faintest idea of who your father 
was except Colonel Leschelles, and 
you may trust him implicitly; 
and, besides, he does not know all.’ 

‘That is true,’ she answered; 
‘and yet I live in constant dread. 
I wake at night feeling that some 
terrible trouble is on its way to- 
wards me. It seems to me that 
through the darkness I can hear 
its footfalls.’ 

‘ If you do not strive to conquer 
these morbid fancies, Bella, you 
will bring on some serious illness,’ 
said her uncle severely. 

‘ Perhaps illness may have some- 
thing to do with the fancies,’ she 
answered. ‘Since we came to Lon- 
don I have not felt well. I shall 
be glad when we get out of town. 
Everything seems to weary me; 
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and, kind as all my husband’s 
relatives are, it is a misery to me to 
be with them. Now, we are going 
to dine with Sir Alexander Kelvey 
this evening, and, do you know, I 
quite dread having to talk to Miss 
Kelvey and Edith. Sir Harry 
ought to have married Edith. I 
wonder why it is that, out of all 
the millions of women in the 
world, he should have chosen me.’ 

‘With whom did you say you 
were going to dine, Bella?’ asked 
her uncle. 

‘Sir Alexander Kelvey,’ she 
answered. 

‘Oh!’ and Mr. Irwin walked to- 
wards the window, and so hid his 
white, shocked face from view? 
Was his niece right—was some 
trouble coming? After all these 
years, was the dead past about to 
rise up in judgment, and the sins 
of the father to be visited upon 
the child ? 

‘Do you know Sir Alexander? 
asked his niece, marvelling at his 
sudden silence. 

‘No: the name, however, seems 
familiar. He is a judge or some- 
thing of that sort, is not he? What 
relation is he to your husband ?” 

‘ Grand-uncle, I think.’ 

‘Indeed. Well, you must try 
to get over your foolish fears, 
Bella. You will be better when 
you leave London. Good-bye. I 
cannot stay with you any longer.’ 
And then he turned, and, for the 
first time, she noticed the pallor of 
his face. 

‘What is the matter—are you 
ill? she asked anxiously. 

*‘ No—yes—that is, nothing is 
really amiss with me; only some- 
times I feel faint for a moment.’ 

‘Have some wine,’ she sug- 
gested; but he shook his head. 

‘I shall be better when I get 
into the air,’ he answered. ‘ Wine 
would only make me worse. Good- 
bye again, dear, and leave London 
a8 soon as you can.’ 
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For the remainder of the day 
Bella puzzled herself about that 
singular and sudden indisposition. 
In all her experience of her uncle 
she had never before seen him 
look so ghastly ill; and, spite of his 
denial that he knew Sir Alexander 
Kelvey, she could not help con- 
necting the change in his appear- 
ance with the mention of that 
gentleman’s name. 

‘I wonder,’ she thought, ‘I 
wonder if he was judge on that 
trial? In her ignorance she im- 
agined he might have sat on the 
bench in England after his return 
from India. ‘I must ask uncle; 
anything would be better than 
this suspense. I shall keep fancy- 
ing all kinds of horrors till I have 
seen him again.’ 

But she was not destined to wait 
long for information. After dinner, 
while Miss Kelvey was indulging 
in her evening nap—the imputa- 
tion of which she so strongly re- 
sented that at last no one dare 
venture to suggest the soft im- 
peachment—Miss Selham and her 
cousin’s wife strolled out into the 
garden and looked down on the 
Great City, the hum of which was 
distinctly audible where they stood 
dreamily surveying the scene. 

‘What a sweet place this is!’ 
said Lady Medburn, at last break- 
ing the silence. ‘I do not wonder 
that Sir Alexander likes it so much. 
If it were mine I should be as 
fond of it as he is.’ 

* Well, I donot know,’ answered 
her companion; ‘the house is 
comfortable and home-like, and 
the grounds are certainly very 
beautiful, and the view magni- 
ficent; but still, I confess I do 
not like Hillview. The thought 
of that murder makes me feel chill 
whenever I pass the spot. I knew 
the poor old man from the time I 
was a little child, and it was just 
like losing a relative by violence. 
I am sure, when the news reached 
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Cortingford, we all felt as if some 
one very near and dear had been 
killed.’ 

‘ What murder ? inquired Bella. 

‘Has Harry never told you 
about it ?’ said Miss Selham. ‘ How 
very odd! I thought everybody 
had heard of poor M‘Callum’s 
murder. Let us walk round this 
way, and I will tell you the story. 
Here is the spot—the very spot 
where the body was found; his 
brother pointed it out to me time 
after time. He used to be butler 
here, but after the murder he sank 
into a state of utter despondency, 
and became so useless that my 
uncle was obliged to pension him 
off; he lives in a cottage not very 
far off.’ 

‘But about the murder? asked 
Lady Medburn. 

‘The poor old man was found 
one morning lying where you are 
standing now, with his head split 
open. He was quite dead. At the 
time no one could imagine the 
motive for such a crime; but it 
afterwards transpired that a great 
quantity of plate and other valu- 
ables had been stolen out of the 
strong-room, and it is supposed 
that M‘Callum, having met the 
thief, was murdered to prevent his 
giving any alarm. I have often 
heard his brother describe the 
scene. 

*“Tt was the loveliest morning 
ever broke, miss,” he told me; 
“the sun was shining, and the 
birds singing, and there was a 
light, pleasant breeze, and the 
flowers were all in bloom, and 
everything but one looked bright. 

*“ And there, out in the sun- 
shine, he lay! his grey hair 
dabbled with blood, his right hand 
clenched; a frown on his face— 
but that went away afterwards. 

‘ “ His eyes were wide open! It 
was an awful sight!”’ 

‘And the person—who—killed 
him ? asked Sir Harry’s wife. 
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She knew what was coming— 
she had known it almost from the 
first; but she could no more help 
putting the question, than she 
could help the horrible faint sick- 
ness she felt creeping over her. 

‘ He has never yet been brought 
to justice. The presumption was 
that one of the workmen employed 
in executing some repairs was the 
guilty person ; and Sir Alexander 
had his house searched in order 
to see if any of the stolen property 
were concealed. Nothing, how- 
ever, was found to connect him 
with that crime; but other goods 
were discovered, and I believe he 
was transported in consequence. 

‘M‘Callum still declares he, 
and no other, was the murderer. 
“ Out of them all,” he says, “‘ Bar- 
thorne was the only man who 
refused to touch the body. He was 
afraid to do it! Butmy brother’s 
blood will be avenged yet! I know 
it; I feel it!” Mabel!’ 

With that exclamation Miss 
Selham broke off her narrative. On 
the grass where David M‘Callum 
had lain in the bright morning 
light, Lady Medburn lay in the 
gathering night, totally insensible. 
She had been grasping the branch 
of a tree; fought against the 
deadly faintness till it conquered 
her, and then her hold relaxed, 
and she fell in a heap to the 
ground. 

In another minute the whole 
house was in confusion. Miss 
Kelvey, aroused from her slum- 
bers, was inquiring whether the 
house had taken fire: Sir Harry 
was carrying his wife. across the 
quiet garden ; servants were rush- 
ing off for doctors; the house- 
keeper hurried into the drawing- 
room to render assistance ;—and 
through all the uproar, Bella lay 
insensible—lay like one dead. 

At last a doctor came, and, after 
what seemed to the anxious hus- 
band an eternity, Lady Medburn’s 
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eyelids trembled, then slightly 
unclosed, and, with a sigh, she 
began to return to consciousness 
—began to take up the burden of 
existence once more. 

‘Tell me the truth, doctor,’ 
said Sir Hurry, as he stood with 
one of the medical men summoned 
in the hall. ‘ What is the cause 
of this swoon ?—what is really 
the matter with my wife ?’ 

‘I do not think you need make 
yourself uneasy about the matter,’ 
was the reply, uttered with a 
significant smile. ‘Though alarm- 
ing to witness, these attacks are 
not dangerous, I assure you—not 
at all uncommon under the cir- 
cumstances.’ 

‘Under what circumstances ?” 

The doctor smiled again, and 
then explained his meaning more 
fully. 

‘You must not allow Lady 
Medburn to overexert hergelf,’ 
he finished; ‘the more quietly 
she lives, for some little time to 
come, the better.’ 

With all speed Sir Harry ar- 
ranged the business which had 
detained him in London, and 
carried his wife off to Devonshire. 
There she would be able to keep 
perfectly quiet; there her child 
should be born; there, in the 
quaint old church where so many 
Medburns had been baptized, the 
heir he hoped for should be chris- 
tened. About Cortingford Sir 
Harry walked a happy man. He 
was not now uneasy about his 
wife: her despondency—her rest- 
lessness were at last accounted 
for. 

The one thing was coming his 
happiness had lacked; and all the 
time Bella was breaking her heart 
to remember that the heir of all 
those broad acres—of that good 
name—could not, if he were a 
child of hers, be ever other than 
the grandson of a murderer. 

The sins of the father were being 
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visited on the child. But Bella 
did not lament on her own ac- 
count; it was always and ever for 
Sir Harry and his unborn infant 
she prayed. 

‘ Punish me, O Lord!’ was her 
moan, ‘ but spare them. I have 
brought it all on myself. Let me 
have all the suffering.’ 

One day, when Sir Harry was 
entering the lodge-gates, he met 
one of the grooms riding, with a 
scared look on his face, at full gal- 
lop down the drive. At sight of 
his master he pulled up. 

‘My lady is very ill, he ex- 
plained, ‘and I am going for the 
doctor.’ 

Ill !—and she had been perfectly 
well when he left home. With a 
sinking heart Sir Harry drove on 
as fast as his horses could go. 

‘How is she? were his first 
words when he entered the house, 
and the answer he received was : 

‘ My lady is alive, but the child 
is dead.’ 

What was the cause of it all? 
No one could give him any in- 
formation. 

An hour previously, when her 
maid took her up a letter, she was 
apparently quite well, and spoke 
of going out for a short walk. Im- 
mediately almost, however, her bell 
was rung sharply, and when her 
maid answered it she found Lady 
Medburn sitting in a chair, ‘ look- 
ing like death itself, trembling 
from head to foot.’ 

The doctors, when they came, 
were unable to account for the at- 
tack ; and, subsequently, Bella her- 
self declared she could give no in- 
formation about the matter. 

She was a long time in recover- 
ing her health. People said she 
fretted over the dead child and the 
bitter disappointment, and Bella 
never undeceived them. It was 
only when she was quite alone that 
she turned her face to the wall, 
and talked to her own heart about 
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her misery ; for the letter she had 
received on the day when she was 
stricken down so suddenly was to 
tell her that the tidings of Miles 
Barthorne’s death had been false— 
that he was in England. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
MR. WRIGHT AGAIN IN TROUBLE. 


‘ Arter all, there are two sides to 
everything except a bank-note. 
There is always unlimited satisfac- 
tion to be got out of that.’ 

The speaker was the Reverend 
Dionysius Wright, who, while ut- 
tering the foregoing sentence, 
looked at the crisp bit of paper 
lying before him, which had pro- 
bably suggested his sentence. 

Mrs. Wright, who was engaged 
in crocheting a baby’s boot for an 


impending bazaar, looked across at . 


her husband, and smiled pensively. 

‘I think, dear,’ she said, ‘ there 
is a reverse side even to a bank- 
note. I never see one without re- 
membering how short a way it 

‘ With us,’ agreed the Rev. Dion. 
‘Other people manage somehow to 
make them go farther than we 
seem able to do.’ 

Remarks of this kind had of late 
become somewhat common, so Mrs. 
Wright resumed her occupation 
with a deprecating grace that 
proved on that occasion very gall 
and wormwood to her husband. 

‘I often wonder,’ he resumed— 
‘that is, I have often wondered 
lately, whether the game has been 
worth the candle, Selina. I look 
back through years and years, and 
strive in vain to recall the memory 
of a single easy hour. I have 
worked hard in my own way. I 
think few men have worked harder. 
From one source and another we 
have had large sums of money, 
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and yet we have been only able to 
keep our heads above water. It 
has proved an eternal struggle 
even to do that.’ 

Mrs. Wright took her crotchet- 
needle out of her work, put it to 
her lips as if engaged in profound 
reflection, looked out of the win- 
dow, and sighed—then once again 
stuck her hook in the wool, and 
made a few stitches. 

‘ Now, here is this living,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Wright. ‘ It brings me 
in already—say half as much more 
as Fisherton; and I ask you—I 
just ask you candidly, Selina, are 
we one bit better off than we were 
there ?” 

Selina, suspending her operations 
for a moment, said she hoped they 
would be in time. She did not see 
how they could expect to be in a 
much better position till they were 
ont of the hands of such an im- 
practicable person as Mr. Cahoon. 

‘ Well, I’m sure I don’t know,’ 
answered Mr. Wright. ‘Sometimes 
I begin to despair. Cahoon said 
the other day we had always been 
trying the impossible feat of living 
at just double our actual income; 
and I’ll be hanged if I don’t think 
he is about right.’ 

‘If you are going to adopt the 
opinions of Mr. Cahoon, of course 
you cannot expect me to sympa- 
thise with you,’ observed Selina, 
her head a little on one side, and 
a spot of red beginning to show on 
each cheek. 

Like most people, Mrs. Wright 
was somewhat susceptible to criti- 
cism,and Mr. Cahoon had not been 
sparing on that point. 

‘ Undoubtedly,’ she added, after 
a momentary pause, ‘in many re- 
spects Fisherton was preferable to 
Huntingdon Park. There, at any 
rate, one did not live within a 
stone’s throw of all one’s creditors. 
We cannot, however, go back to 
Fisherton, even if we wished to do 
so, a thing you, I am sure, do not.’ 
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And Selina closed her mouth, 
and went on with her work. 

‘But don’t you think, dear’— 
the Rev. Dion was terribly in ear- 
nest at that moment—‘ don’t you 
think, dear, we might manage to 
retrench—to live in some respects 
more economically ?” 

Mrs. Wright laid down the red 
wool and the crochet-hook, and, 
crossing her hands on the table, 
said : 

‘Do you know, Dion, what re- 
trenching and living economically 
means? It means always doing 
without something—it means eter- 
nal self-abnegation — it means 
stinting yourself, and your wife, 
and your children. It means being 
afraid to give away a basin of soup 
or a bottle of wine to the sick 
and dying—it means a constant 
thoughtfulness about pence and 
halfpence—it means that a man 
has decided to trust himself rather 
than the Almighty, and that he 
must therefore grub along with 
his face always turned earthward. 
We have had great trouble, to be 
sure; but I think, if you will look 
back, you will find Providence has 
always helped us at the critical 
moment. For my part, remember- 
ing how wonderfully we have been 
supported, I could not doubt now 
but that we shall be supported to 
the end.’ 

If Mr. Wright had spoken out 
his mind at that juncture, he would 
have said: ‘ And what is there ex- 
ceptional about us, Selina, that 
Providence should go out of its 
way to attend specially to our af- 
fairs ?’—but he was wise, and held 
his peace. 

Once he had ventured to make 
some such observation, and being 
then met with an inquiry as to 
what he thought of the Jews, for 
whose sake so many miracles were 
wrought, and a further inquiry as 
to whether he did not believe much 
more would be done for a Chris- 


tian, he decided it was better to 
allow his wife to air her theories 
unopposed; so he only looked 
gloomily out of the window, and 
said nothing. 

‘You dear Dion,’ remarked his 
wife, ‘what is the matter? We have 
nothing pressing now except that 
overdue bill; and I am sure Mr. 
Cahoon can settle that little matter 
for you if he likes—and he will 
like. He has sense enough to com- 
prehend your value. Much as I 
dislike the man personally, I do 
admire his thorough appreciation 
of you.’ 

‘I wish, Selina,’ said Mr. Wright, 
‘ you would not show your feelings 
so plainly as you do. It is play- 
ing the——I mean, it makes 
things very difficult for me when 
you and Cahoon are at sixes and 
sevens. The fact is,’ added the 
Reverend Dion, ‘I am afraid this 
place has uplifted us all too much, 
and that we shall have a terrible 
fall in consequence.’ 

‘My dear,’ said Mrs. Wright, 
with judicial calmness, ‘I should 
be so thankful if you would see 
Doctor Boyd. You know you 
never look at things through smoked 
glass except when you are ill.’ 

To which the husband made no 
reply. 

The husband and wife were sit- 
ting in a room overlooking that 
which, to my thinking, is the 
wretchedest sight on earth—a new 
garden in a London suburb. 

The late September sun threw 
its beams across no trees laden 
with fruit, no well-grown ever- 
greens, no creepers already turn- 
ing from green to yellow and from 
yellow to red; but fell instead 
athwart an inclosure which looked, 
spite of the wretched grass-plot 
and the scarlet geraniums planted 
in the few star and crescent-shaped 
beds, as if it had been that hour, 
that instant, fenced in from the 
original brick-field. 
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No doubt, had the so-called 
garden been left to Nature, she 
would soon have covered the 
dreary soil with sufficient verdure 
by means of docks, burdocks, net- 
tles, chickweed, and other plants 
admirably adapted for clothing 
naked places possessed of unpro- 
mising soils; but Mr. Cahoon had 
an objection to Nature’s manage- 
ment, and so over burnt clay and 
a little gravel, laid sods, and cre- 
ated a space of burnt-up greenery 
which he called a lawn, and in 
which he carved out wonderfully- 
designed beds, that looked as if 
cut with a series of paste-cutters. 
In these he or his tenants put a 
few geraniums—the age of ribbon 
gardening had not then obtained 
—while over the grass a limited 
number of standard rose-trees were 
stuck, which bore a resemblance 
to a flamingo standing on one leg, 
without any resemblance to the 
flamingo body. . 

The walks were covered with 
reddish gravel, well rolled, and 
the garden was surrounded with 
aggravatingly new brick walls, too 
low to train anything upon, and 
yet still so hideously ugly that 
even the young Wrights had felt 
impelled to sow nasturtiums, con- 
volvoli, and other such cheap, 
flabby annuals around the borders, 
in order to break the dead mono- 
tony of the brick and mortar, on 
the top of which the domestic cat 
prowled by day and woke the 
echoes by night. 

The Rector had a certain love 
of things beautiful and soothing. 
Like most men who lead an anx- 
ious and restless life, he felt a 
grateful peace in looking at 
greenery—at rich foliage, at a 
wealth of flower and leaf. A field 
full of buttercups had ere then 
sent him home in a happier frame 
of mind. Soft, shaded light in a 
drawing-room, the subtle scent of 
hothouse blossoms, ay, even the 


familiar look of old, dark furni- 
ture, of worn carpets, of an accus- 
tomed chair, of bookshelves edged 
with a remembered leather, had 
all in turn, some time or another, 
quieted his nerves, and eased the 
throbbing of his temples. 

At Fisherton, though the quiet- 
ness wearied him, and the change 
from an exciting to an utterly still 
life proved too violent to be ac- 
cepted patiently, still the Rector 
had never felt anything of the 
irritation which occasionally over- 
mastered him in Huntingdon Park. 

What had he there? A brand- 
new house; a house freshly painted 
and papered ; a conventional house, 
with plate-glass windows and 
stone-coloured Venetian blinds 
relieved by red tapes, broad steps 
leading to the front door, wide 
steps leading down into the area ; 
a strip of desolate garden in 
front, ornamented with a starved 
laurel and a wretched yew, the 
slip of ground already described 
at the back; a house with new 
carpets in the drawing-room, din- 
ing-room, and library; a house 
smelling of varnish ; a house where 
his old books looked as much out 
of place as his old coat did; a 
house which, though Mr. Cahoon 
charged them only a very moderate 
rent, had one way and another 
cost Mr. Wright more than he 
had the slightest right to spend, 
and which was likely to go on 
costing till he died or became 
bankrupt. 

And what added to his trouble 
was that not even in his church 
had he now any comfort. It was 
of iron, and consequently a more 
hideous building than even mo- 
dern architects can eliminate out 
of their imaginations. Most clergy- 
men have the same pleasure in 
officiating in a beautiful church 
that a musician has in playing on 
a fine instrument. But pleasures 
of that kind were not for the Rev. 
2Fr2 
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Dion. He could not even think of 
the new church, chaste in design, 
admirable in its proportions, which 
was in course of progress, without 
a shudder. 

He could not sleep at night; he 
could not relish his food by day. 
When he talked and laughed, at 
parties, his talk and his laughter 
sounded to him like those of an- 
other man. For once he had borne 
his trouble alone; for once Selina 
and he were playing no little 
game together: but looking out 
on that cheerless bit of garden, 
and thinking of all he had left 
behind when he left Fisherton, Mr. 
Wright felt he could carry his 
burden no longer in silence—that 
it was time his wife took some 
share of the knowledge at all 
events. 

‘I am afraid, Selina,’ he began, 
‘that there is a considerable 
amount of truth in the saying 
that there are no such fools as 
clever people. You and I are 
clever; but we do not seem to 
have done much good for ourselves 
after all.’ 

‘ Perhaps you would still like to 
be a struggling curate,’ commented 
Mrs. Wright sarcastically. 

‘I should like to be anything, 
even a day labourer, if I could 
have an easy mind,’ said the Rev. 
Dion. ‘ Don’t you see, cannot you 
understand, Selina, that in a life 
like ours the better our social posi- 
tion the more dreadful it is to con- 
template losing it? And every up- 
ward step we take makes it harder 
to undo any false step taken at 
the beginning. If, when we came 
here, we had come as compara- 
tively poor, struggling people——’ 

‘ We might have gone on strug- 
gling to the end,’ interpolated his 
wife. 

‘I don’t believe it, Selina; the 
longer I live, the more I doubt 
whether there is any real benefit 
in keeping up false appearances. 
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The public will read an author’s 


book if it be worth reading, 
whether he lives in a garret or 
dines with dukes every night of 
his life; and just the same the 
public will come and hear a man 
preach, if he is able to preach, 
whether he have hemp carpeting 
on his floors, or dresses in purple 
and fine linen, and fares sumptu- 
ously every day.’ 

‘And do you think the man 
could write as well, or preach as 
well, if he lived on bread and 
water instead of on beef and 
mutton, and Bass and Guinness ?’ 

‘Under certain circumstances, 
yes. I consider an easy mind 
one of the essentials to success, 
in middle life at any rate. I do 
not believe any man stands a 
chance of reaching the winning- 
post if care be always sitting 
behind on the crupper.’ 

‘Well, I do not know,’ said 
Mrs. Wright plaintively, ‘I am 
sure I thought we were managing 
admirably. Here we have very 
good society, of its kind; we need 
never from necessity spend an 
evening at home. Our boys have 
good appointments in the City; 
our girls may marry well; you 
preach to an intelligent and edu- 
cated audience, while as for me, 
my health has not been so good 
for many years.’ 

‘ That is the only comfort I can 
see about the matter; for all the 
other benefits you have mentioned 
the price paid has been fearful. 
I have kept this from you as long 
as I could, but I can keep it no 
longer. Unless, in a very short 
space of time, I can manage to 
raise a large, an extremely large 
sum of money, I shall be not 
merely ruined, but disgraced.’ 

‘What do you mean, Dion? 
inquired his wife. 

Then he told her: how, having 
received subscriptions for the new 
church, he had, under pressure, 
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withdrawn the money from his 
bankers, and employed it for the 
settlement of pressing claims, be- 
lieving he should be able to re- 
place all sums so taken long before 
he was called upon to hand them 
over. 

But suddenly a day of reckoning 
came—it always does come when 
least expected—and Mr. Wright 
was called upon to make up his 
accounts, and hand over the money 
collected by him to the trustees. 

For a period he pleaded pres- 
sure of parish work as an excuse 
for delay: then stated he had not 
received all the money promised ; 
that he would lose no time in 
writing to those who were thus 
lagging behind, and have every- 
thing ready to lay before the com- 
mittee ere long. 

Eventually, however, as he did 
not lay everything before the com- 
mittee, or, indeed, any part of it, 
he had received a letter from the 
secretary, civil, indeed, but press- 
ing, stating that as it was neces- 
sary for the accounts to be made 
up, he would feel obliged by Mr. 
Wright favouring him with a 
statement of the amounts he had 
received, not later than the 21st of 
October. 

‘ And now it is getting towards 
the end of September,’ finished 
Mr. Wright, rising, and pacing the 
room, his hands crossed behind 
his back; ‘and God only knows 
what I am to do.’ 

For once, Mrs. Wright did not 
suggest that Providence would 
open some road for them. She 
sate, her work lying idly in her 
lap, her eyes wandering over the 
arid garden, utterly silent, stunned 
by the weight of a trouble as tre- 
mendous as it was unexpected. 

‘Selina,’ said the Rector, and 
his voice shook as he pronounced 
her name—was this a premonitory 
symptom of how the world would 
receive the story of his fall ?—‘I 
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would have spared you this if I 
could.’ 

She pressed her hand across her 
eyes as one who comes suddenly 
into the light after walking 
through darkness, and looked at 
him for a moment like one dazed ; 
then she rose equal to the occasion, 
and answered : 

‘ Dion, we must not sink under 
this; we must face the difficulty. 
You can get the money somehow. 
Why did you not tell me before? 
I could have helped you. How 
much do you want? Why do 
you not go to Mr. Cahoon ? 

‘I have been to him, dear,’ 
explained the Rector. 

‘ And what did he say? Did you 
explain the matter to him? 

‘I did, fully ; that is one of the 
advantages, or disadvantages, of 
having to do with a man who is 
not easily scandalised. He ex- 
pressed no astonishment; indeed, 
I believe he had suspected some- 
thing of the sort; but he declined 
to help me.’ 

‘ What excuse did he make ?” 

‘Well, he made several. One, 
that previous arrangements with 
me had entailed a good deal of 
trouble. Another, that as he had 
befriended me, he thought I might 
have compelled my children to 
be ordinarily civil to his; and a 
third, that he did not believe any 
human being could keep us out of 
debt. 

‘“ You have been in debt and in 
trouble ever since I knew you,” 
he said, “and you will be in debt 
so long as you are out of jail or 
your grave. Time teaches a little 
to some people, but time has 
taught nothing to you. King 
Solomon expresses an opinion that 
‘Though you should bray a fool 
in a mortar among wheat with a 
pestle, yet will not his foolishness 
depart from him;’ and I am in- 
clined to think King Solomon was 
about right.”’ 
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‘The profane wretch!’ mur- 
mured Selina. 

‘I humbled myself, continued 
the Rector. ‘I give you my word, 
I never so prayed and besonght 
a favour from a human being; but 
I might just as well have entreated 
that chimney-piece. I reminded 
him of the long years during which 
I had worked ; I spoke of the dis- 
grace to my children; I pleaded 
on your behalf; I implored him 
by the memory of old times; 

But here Mr. Wright broke 
off with a sob, to the intense dis- 
may of his wife, who had never 
seen him totally disheartened be- 
fore. 

‘Dion!’ she cried, ‘for pity’s 
sake don’t give way now! We 
shall get through this trouble 
somehow, if you only face it boldly. 
We will write to every one we 
know. Bella, I daresay, would get 
her husband to help us; and then 
there is Mr. Irwin, and—and plenty 
of people besides.’ 

For answer, Mr. Wright un- 
locked a drawer, and pulling out 
some letters, handed them across 
the table. 

One—the first Mrs. Wright un- 
folded—was from Bella herself, 
hurriedly written and expressed, 
inclosing all the money she had 
at the moment—thirty pounds— 
and saying that when Sir Harry, 
who was out of town for a few 
days, returned, she would beg him 
to give her twenty more to make 
up the fifty Mr. Wright wanted. 

‘ Why did you not ask her for a 
hundred ?’ inquired Mrs. Wright, 
a little scornfully; ‘ you would 
have got it just as easily.’ 

‘Read on,’ was Mr. Wright’s 
reply. 

The next letter proved to be 
from Sir Harry himself, apologizing 
for a delay in writing, occasioned 
by Lady Medburn’s dangerous ill- 
ness, and begging to be excused 


from sending the cheque re- 
quested. 

The wording of this epistle 
was icily cold; nevertheless Mrs. 
Wright said : 

‘I do not attach any impor- 
tance to that. Naturally the man 
was in an ill humour at being 
disappointed of the long-expected 
heir. It was wretched manage- 
ment on Bella’s part, in some way 
—of that I am quite sure.’ 

‘Very likely, my dear,’ agreed 
the Rev. Dion, who had never been 
disappointed in that way himself; 
‘ but read on.’ , 

Mr. Irwin’s refusal came next 
After that, Colonel Leschelles’; 
after that, half-a-dozen more. 

‘That is the state of the case, 
you see, my dear,’ remarked Mr. 
Wright resignedly. 

‘ At present,’ said Mrs. Wright; 
‘but I will get the money out of 
some one, if I have to ask for it 
on my knees.’ 

It was noticeable that the lady 
made at that time no further re- 
ference to the especial care she 
believed was exercised by Provi- 
dence over her husband’s affairs; 
and yet it was not long ere she 
declared that, from two most un- 
likely quarters, help had been 
coming all the time—and that she 
always had firm faith help would 
come, though she felt scarcely 
justified, under the circumstances, 
in expressing such an opinion. 

‘For you know, dear, we ought 
not to do wrong that good may 
come of it,’ finished the graceful 
self-deceiver. 

* Yes, Selina, I know that, per- 
haps a little better than you,’ 
answered the Reverend Dion, some- 
what brusquely. After all, if it 
was he who had sinned, he had 
sinned for her sake, and that of 
his children; and it was he who 
had borne the sleepless nights of 
care; the long, long days of 
struggle; the humiliations, the 
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rebuffs, the sickening hope de- 
ferred. And it had not been plea- 
sant to hear Cahoon’s remarks on 
his own folly and the incompe- 
tency of Selina. To be told in plain 
words that he is a fool, and his 
wife another, is trying to the com- 
placency of any man. But Mr. 
Wright took his revenge. When 
he was quite out of the wood, he 
preached two sermons intended to 
strike home to the heart of that 
purse-proud upstart, Cahoon.’ 
People said they were wonderful 
sermons—so perhaps they im- 
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pressed that ‘ recreant’ Cahoon, as 
the Rector loved to style him. 

The only remark Cahoon, how- 
ever, made on the subject was 
this: 

‘I believe, Wright, you would 
boil your own mother down if 
you ran short of literary stock. I 
wonder if you ever had a feeling 
or an experience you have not 
turned into a sermon, or money.’ 

‘ And,’ considered the Rev. Mr. 
Wright, as he turned his steps to- 
wards home, ‘ now he speaks of it, 
I wonder if I ever had.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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CHOPIN’S NOCTURNES. 


A SONNET. 


STRANGE fancies to men’s minds his music brings, 
Yet, in a crowd of list’ners, each clear tone 
Seems as though falling on my ear alone, 
And my heart only felt the woes he sings. 
To me, through mists of melody, there springs 
A pictured sorrow from each minor moan— 
Some thought in softest unison has grown 


With the sweet sadness of the silver strings. 


One seems the rustling of the wings of Death— 
One like the sobbing of the falling rain, 
And one is as the gently-rising breath 
Of gold-haired children sleeping ;—one last strain 
Sounds as a woman’s wailing voice that saith, 


‘God, let me die, for all my love is vain!’ 


WILLIAM C. KINGSBURY WILDE. 
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A SUBURB IN WINTER AND SPRING. 


By Anne BEALE. 





Winter. 


OUNTRY people are led to 
imagine there is little or no 
natural beauty in London, and 
nothing but residence in the me- 
tropolis, or its environs, can make 
them feel or understand - that 
beauty. It was apparent, how- 
ever, to all living in or about 
St. John’s Wood during the un- 
usually long frost. Here, roads, 
terraces, and houses are fringed 
and surrounded by trees, while, 
in the extreme north-west, some 
even look upon fields. 

In the middle of December the 
inhabitants of this district awoke 
to a white world, and, thanks to 
the Erl King, were frozen into it 
for many days. They also awoke 
to the beautiful. Each house was 
inclosed in a network so delicately 
wrought, that no artist in silver 
filigree, however consummate 
his skill, could imitate it. The 
bare branches of the acacia, al- 
mond, lilac, laburnum, and haw- 
thorn, that, in the spring, make 
a flowery arcadia of this neigh- 
bourhood, were draped in virgin 
white, and every spray was crowned 
with its crystal diadem. The ex- 
quisite delicacy of one alone would 
have been an artistic study; but 
a labyrinth, with a portion of a 
great city in its midst, was truly 
wonderful. This fairy maze was 
again encircled by an _ elegant 
tracery. Over and about the or- 
namental railings of iron or stone 
was cast a feathery spray that 
gleamed like a diamond necklace 

‘in the sunshine. Here the in- 
visible web of that indefatigable 
weaver, the spider, did not escape 
the keen eye of the Frost-Spirit, 
who made of it threads whereon 


to string his gems. Now and 
again the hardy arbutus, laurel, 
or holly strove to cast off the 
chains of the enthralling tyrant, 
and peered forth in shining green 
in spite of him. 

If our suburban world was thus 
gracefully adorned by day, it was 
not less beautiful by night. It 
lay swathed in white, beneath a 
calm, cold sky in which moon and 
stars reigned in majestic quietude. 
Soft lights and shadows fell a- 
thwart the snow from every lamp, 
and the gleam from an occasional 
unshuttered window kindled the 
frost-gems. On Sunday the scene 
was both tranquil and impressive. 
A glow of light poured from the 
arched windows of the churches 
as if to warm the chill sphere 
without; while the melody of bells 
floated through the pure, cold air, 
making a circle of sound, as though 
to press the people in. The year’s 
soft winding-sheet deadened the 
footsteps of the churchgoers, but 
their voices echoed cheerfully. 

Such was the picturesque side of 
our suburban frost. Of course it 
had its reverse. Monday morning 
brought shoals of men and boys, 
with brooms of all descriptions, to 
remove the white clothing from 
doorstep and pavement. As my 
lady’s maid lives by dressing and 
undressing my lady, so did these 
by sweeping off the snow. Father 
Frost had been an unkind parent 
to many of them, depriving them 
of work elsewhere, and so they 
trooped forth to earn this new 
wage for the support of themselves 
and others. Old and young were 
equally eager, and many declared 
they had been out of work for 
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months, and were thankful to the 
sudden snowfall for the prospect 
of a meal. 

During the following fortnight 
the weather rang many a change. 
It made vain efforts to thaw, rain, 
snow, sleet, freeze; but imperial 
Frost prevailed. The roads were 
frozen streams, dangerous to biped 
and quadruped; the snow on 
either side harder than loaf sugar. 
It was terrible to see the horses, 
though one was inclined to pa- 
raphrase Longfellow’s celebrated 
couplet, into 


Be a hero, like the cattle, 
Not a sluggard in the strife, 


Their courage and perseverance 
were exemplary. They strained 
nerve and sinew to do their duty, 
struggling oftener than Bruce’s 
spider to accomplish the impos- 
sible, and striving equally, whether 
goaded by whip or encouraged by 
kindness. But they could not 
keep their footing. They had not 
been taught to skate; many were 
ill-roughed, if roughed at all, and 
ice is ice. How were they to 
drag heavily-laden vans, great 
coal - wagons, or even lighter 
vehicles, over this dangerous, 
and unusual obstacle? Numbers 
fell in the attempt, some were 
lamed, many died—died, some, 
not only ‘in harness, but on 
the cab-stand, when they and 
their drivers were waiting fares. 
To the honour of humanity be it 
known, that in this, our suburb, 
at least, we saw no cruelty. Men 
stood, frozen and despairing, be- 
side their horses, not knowing 
what to do; and we heard the 
words, ‘Come on, old friend’— 
‘ Jee up, Fair Lady,’—‘ Try again, 
my Pretty,’ from rough fellows, 
who smoothed and patted their 
trembling team. 

More than this, bystanders put 
their shoulders to the wheel, and 
went to the horses’ heads, to move 
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carts crosswise up the hill, and 
succeeded in helping them to the 
top. ‘I can’t bear to see the poor 
horses suffer,’ was the general 
cry. 

‘If we wallop ’em we're hauled 
up for it; and if we get another 
horse to help us, we must pay 
for him,’ said a despondent young 
man, who had tried to urge his 
one horse to pull a waggon-load 
of coke over the ice. 

These were hard lines. If the 
carriers could not do the usual 
work, the loss was theirs, whether 
the horse was capable or no. So 
with the omnibus drivers and 
conductors—so with the cabmen. 
The purblind companies sacrificed 
horse-flesh and human energy, 
rather than money. 

‘We are willing to go the five 
journeys to the City and back, but 
the roads won’t let us, so they 
only pay us for the four,’ said an 
omnibus conductor. ‘ As it is, I’ve 
been on this ’ere step ’since nine 
this morning, and shan’t be in bed 
till one. I’ve fallen twice myself, 
and a horse once. We were twenty 
minutes trying to get him up. 
The coachman loses a shilling, and 
I eightpence a day.’ 

When people are disposed to 
murmur at careless conductors, or 
exorbitant cabmen, let them re- 
member their hard, exposed lives 
from morning to morning. Let 
them also believe that they are 
not willingly cruel to their horses 
when they appear so ; indeed, they 
are often fonder of them than of 
their wives and children. 

We heard one touching instance 
of genuine feeling. An omnibus 
horse fell. The coachman got off 
his box and tried to raise him, 
but the cold had seized him. He 
took off his coat and wrapped it 
round the poor animal—caressed 
him—spoke to him—in vain. The 
man burst into tears, for the horse 
was dead. 
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We, ourselves, saw an elderly 
conductor with two large pieces 
of bread in his hand, which he 
gave to the horses at a particular 
spot. 

‘They al’ays look round for it 
just here, whether I’ve got it or 
no,’ he remarked. 

Christmas was the worst time 
for man and beast. Day after 
day, night after night, luggage 
vans and carriers’ carts, laden to 
an incredible height and width, 
threaded our ice-maze with much 
difficulty. The country must have 
starved itself to feed the town, 
but neither the one nor the other 
knew the labour of delivering the 
boxes, hampers, and baskets, that 
contained the good cheer sent to 
celebrate Christmas withal. Much 
of it arrived too late for the oc- 
casion. 

‘We would ’a brought it last 
night,’ said a youth, in return for 
a trifling Christmas-box, ‘ but the 
North Mail was late owen to the 
frost, and there was such a sight 
o’ goods that ’twas impossible to 
deliver ’em. I haven’t been in bed 
myself since last Saturday.’ 

What a revelation! While we 
were celebrating the event, most 
important and most blest to 
mankind in the world’s history, in 
a church artistically decorated 
with evergreens and flowers; rail- 
way officials, who had not slept in 
comfort for a week, were dropping 
food from door to door. 

Still the frost continues, and 
the pavements are an inch thick 
in ice. Here and there we ‘ lament 
over spilt milk,’ and wonder how 
the short-petticoated, trim milk- 
Women manage to wheel about 
their cans, or how the brisk little 
ponies keep their footing in the 
milk-carts. We wonder at many 
things. How the biped carriers 
and costermongers propel their 
carts; how the poor woman who 
twice a day shouts‘ Water creases,’ 


or the man who dolefully calls 
‘ Indiarubberairballs’ maintain 
their voices; what the crossing- 
sweepers find to do, as they slip 
about brushing aside imaginary 
dirt; how the unflagging police- 
men stand the cold, as they keep 
watch and help every lady; and 
how the organ-grinder fares, as he 
forces music from his frozen pipes. 
He answers the question himself: 
‘Fa molto freddo,’ he says, turning 
a pair of large black eyes upon us, 
from beneath a picturesque som- 
brero hat. 

They, and the soft southern 
voice, are irresistible. We wonder 
again; inquire, and find that he 
has been a year in England, and 
that he has neither acquired much 
of our money nor of our language. 
Is he, like so many of his class, a 
deserter from the army ?—for we 
hear that two-thirds of the organ- 
grinders are deserters. His grazia 
is drowned by a vigorous young 
voice, shouting at its highest 
pitch ‘ Under the Mistletoe Bough.’ 
We turn to see a juvenile coster- 
monger, who is not too cold for a 
joke, since he has stuck a bunch 
of mistletoe in his cap, and sings 
this refrain while he slides along 
with his well-filled barrow. He 
fully appreciates his own wit, for 
he grins as he returns our glance, 
and has a merry twinkle in his 
eye. Itmust be much colder than 
it is to freeze up a Londoner’s 
fun, or to check his capabilities of 
enjoyment. 

Every frozen pool—from the 
Hampstead ponds to that Cymric 
and musical spot, with its romantic 
lake and name, the Welsh Harp 
—is crowded with skaters. Men 
steal an hour from business to 
thread the mazes of the ice, and 
may-be sprain their ankles; and 
women brave the weather and 
bruise their heads, heedless of 
catarrh or water on the brain. By- 
standers look on through ‘ gloom 
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and glow,’ putting up umbrellas 
when it sleets, which they cannot 
put down again because they are 
too stiffly frozen. Beggars and 
pickpockets abound, of course, for 
il faut viore, as the man said when 
he took his neighbour’s purse. 

Live! how do they live—these 
wretched thousands of homeless, 
friendless wanderers? Like the 
birds, but less innocently. And 
even the birds fight over our 
crumbs in our little gardens. It 
is curious to see how they flock to 
the few bare trees that adorn the 
backs of such houses as are hospi- 
table to them. Not only the 
typical and impudent sparrows, 
but flights of starlings, a shy 
thrush, and an occasional black- 
bird make their appearance, while 
rooks and crows hover near. They 
must be hungry to venture to 
approach the smoky, foggy city. 
But they, like the poor, must 
watch and wait; for a phalanx of 
hungry cats sit on the walls be- 
neath, ready to pounce upon them 
when they descend from their 
towers to the outspread feast. 
Trees, walls, and banqueting- 
room become a sort of battle-field, 
where the armies retreat, advance, 
and lie in ambush, according to 
circumstances. 

But the frost, like all else, comes 
to an end, On New Year’s Eve, 
the bells that 


‘Ring out the Old, ring in the New,’ 


are hoarse with a combination of 
frost, fog and sleet, and such as 
venture forth at midnight, either 
for prayer in the church, or 
mirth in the ball-room, do so 
insecurely. 

New Year’s Day dawns doubt- 
fully. We ask one another anxi- 
ously whether it will thaw or freeze 
again. The roads are more im- 
passable than ever, in spite of the 
cartloads of brickdust that have 
been strewn over them; and the 
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postman is so late that we begin 
to fear he has fallen under his 
increased burden of good wishes, 
and may-be broken his leg. But 
this all-enduring functionary ar- 
rives at last with his showers of 
cards and gifts, and expresses his 
opinion that ‘it freezes hard, and 
there is no end to it. For his 
part, he can’t get on at all, it is so 
slippery. We venture out, and 
find the pavements once more in 
the hands of navvies, brick-makers, 
and other out-of-work labourers, 
who are breaking up the ice, an 
inch thick, before gates, and scour- 
ing doorsteps. One shows his 
hands, galled by the effort, and 
declares it is the first job he has 
had since the frost set in, and that 
he has a wife and two children 
half starving. But there is a 
tempting gin-palace hard by, in 
which, alas! and again alas! part, 
if not, all of the gains of many of 
these men are left as soon as 
earned. Why are these pernicious 
sinks of misery found at each 
most conspicuous corner of al? 
neighbourhoods, however respect- 
able ? 

On the second day of January 
we awaken to sunshine and milder 
air. Frost and snow have dis- 
appeared during the night be- 
neath a steady rain, and a sort of 
Canadian spring bursts on us. 
Already the horses trot briskly 
by, regardless of the past, and 
their comforted drivers resume 
their places in the vehicles. The 
postman arrives in time; the 
milkman is cheerful; the police- 
man actually smiles! We talk of 
the turn of the year, and make a 
stir towards getting up early. 
Life, for such as are spared, flows 
back into its old channel; but 
what of those who are gone? The 
frost has ‘stamped out’ the fever; 
but he has also laid his icy fingers 
on the weak, and clutched many a 
feeble sufferer from amongst us, 











who might, perhaps, have main- 
tained still a frail tenure of life 
but for him. 

However, God is above all. The 
sun shines, and hope returns to 
many a despondent heart. 





Spring. 
Sprine, like Bonnie Prince Charlie, 
is ‘lang a comin’,’ and ‘ one 
swallow’ does not make it. Three 
or four months of cold winds 
follow the unusually hard winter, 
and retard the buds and blossoms 
of St. John’s Wood. The trees, 
like the ladies, keep to their dark 
winter dresses; nevertheless, we 
obey the orders of the police, and 
‘move on,’ for nothing stands 
still in or near this great metro- 
lis. 

Suddenly there arises, in the 
midst of a cabstand, what appears 
to be a glass summer-house. With 
laudable curiosity, we leave the 
‘Eyre Arms’ on our right, and 
thread Circus Road to look at it. 
We are told that it is the first 
Cabman’s Shelter in London ; that 
Mr. Macnamara has planted it, 
and that it is a tree likely to spread 
and take root in every cabstand 
throughout our capital. We re- 
joice with the cabbies, who express 
their opinions readily. 

‘*Tis time they thought of us,’ 
says one cynical old fellow with a 
pipe in his mouth. ‘ Nobody 
knows what we and the ’osses 
went through in the frost; nor 
how many of us died.’ 

‘We ’ave it all to ourselves,’ 
exclaims a younger and more 
hopeful driver: ‘ but it ain’t big 
enough, and we are to ’ave another. 
You can peep in and see how 
crowded it is. That’s the gen’le- 


man as waits on us, in the white 
apron.’ 

‘We've nothin’ to do but to go 
in and give our horders,’ remarks 
a third facetious old cabman. 
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‘’Tis our wery own; and we’ve no 
need to stan’ outside; for the 
policeman there at the corner 
calls “cab.” No; it aint down in 
the rules as he can have tea and 
coffee, but *twould be ‘ard if he 
couldn’t, and I dessay he’ll get a 
cup, hot, strong and good, night 
and day.’ 

We ‘ peep in,’ and see about a 
dozen men regaling themselves, 
while ‘ the gentleman in the white 
apron’ waited upon them. To judge 
from their broad faces and hilarity, 
they enjoy their uninebriating 
beverage thoroughly, and will not 
need the stimulants of the‘ Eyre 
Arms.’ But they are evidently 
pressed_for space. 

In a month or so, however, a 
roomier Shelter replaced this first 
effort, and we were politely in- 
vited inside, not only by the 
cabbies, sunning themselves with- 
out, but by ‘ the gentleman in the 
white apron,’ who explained the 
intricacies of the establishment. 
These are not numerous. A glazed 
roof, ventilated from the top, the 
lower panes whitened to exclude 
observation ; wooden benches sur- 
rounding a wooden table—and we 
have the entrance-hall. Within, 
a tiny kitchen, hung with large 
blue breakfast-cups, and adorned 
with clean crockery. A bright 
stove, at which a savoury chop was 
cooking ; bright fountains, whence 
issued the hot fumes of tea and 
coffee, and a shelf as sideboard, 
completed the furniture. The 
waiter obligingly poured out a 
small portion of the beverage to 
show how good it was, as proved by 
the colour. ss 

* Bad tea and coffee turn black ; 
good, brown,’ he explained. ‘I am 
paid so much a week, and I try to 
do my best to give satisfaction.’ 

A good-humoured looking, rubi- 
cund man, who was reading a 
newspaper in the principal apart- 
ment, expressed himself quite 
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satisfied. He had a cup of tea 
and a plate of bread-and-butter 
before him. 

‘I’ve never been into the hotel 
since this was put up,’ he said. ‘I 
get all I want here; and tea and 
coffee warm one better than spirits. 
I understand as it pays and sup- 
ports itself.’ 

There were two or three news- 
papers, and some small periodicals 
and tracts on the table, which he 
pointed out with satisfaction. 

‘We're risen in the world,’ re- 
marked one, with a grin. ‘ We're 
to be showed off at the Alexandra 
Palace, like the cats and dogs and 
donkeys at the Crystal: only we 
shall have our own prizes.’ 

This was news to us; and it was 
well to learn that two hundred 
pounds was to be distributed in 
prizes, at the end of the Season, 
for the best-conditioned horses 
and best-appointed vehicles; and 
that good-conduct badges, certi- 
ficates, and money were to be given 
to such drivers as had been for 
the longest period of service under 
one master, had retained their 
badges, and been exempt from any 
charge of cruelty to animals, reck- 
less driving, drunkenness, inso- 
lence, extortionate charges, or other 
complaints. 

We were suddenly interrupted 
in our inquiries by a shrill voice 
at the open door of the Shelter. 
It was an impertinent juvenile 
witling who stood, with several 
others, looking in. 

* What’s your charge for cook- 
ing a chop?’ he asked. 

‘Those boys have their noses 
everywhere,’ laughed the waiter, 
shutting the door. ‘They see and 
know everything.’ 

This is a truth that manifests 
itself every day, and the sharpness 
of the gamin is proverbial. But 


what he will arrive at under the 
cheap-literature system, it is im- 
possible to say. Here, as else- 
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where, it is amusing and curious 
to watch the sudden thirst for 
reading that inspires the juvenile 
public—more amusing, probably, 
to the student of human nature, 
than the employer. All the errand- 
boys read as they walk slowly 
along: no, not all. We have not 
yet remarked papers in the hands 
of the ‘ Messenger Brigade,’ as they 
eagerly perform their tasks. But 
we have noticed marvellous con- 
trivances amongst the regular staff 
of tradesmen’s messengers. One 
day we saw a tall butcher-boy with 
a tray of meat on his head, the 
equilibrium of which he main- 
tained by a piece of cord passed 
over it, the ends of which he held 
between his teeth. This enabled 
him to pursue the very measured 
‘tenor of his way’ with his eyes 
set on some greasy magazine that 
his hands clasped. On another 
occasion a lad, basket on*arm, was 
similarly occupied towards night- 
fall. Finding that he could no 
longer see the thrilling words that 
attracted him from his duty, he, 
in a very leisurely way, struck a 
match and lighted a candle, which 
he held before his book, and so 
continued his studies. A third 
youth stood immersed in some 
halfpenny periodical, a large basket 
of clothes at his feet; a fourth, 
with the anxiously-expected fish 
set down until the exciting page 
was turned. We have watched 
groups of boys with groceries or 
other wares, ‘to be delivered im- 
mediately,’ deliberately standing 
with their heads over one another’s 
shoulders, to peer into some book 
or picture, and, when they at last 
sauntered on, eagerly discussing 
the subject. These are, however, 
usually inoffensive to the passer- 
by; but not so the female students. 
Your young ladies who read their 
mistress’s novels behind the per- 
ambulators containing their babies, 
are public nuisances ; for not only 
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do they monopolise the pavement, 
but incommode all who approach 
them. As to the poor infants, 
while their heads are nowhere, 
their spines are in imminent 
danger from the literary proclivi- 
ties of their nurses. 

Since, however, such things are, 
and will be, apparently, the ever- 
multiplying race of authors are a 
very responsible community. Since 
coachmen read on the box, foot- 
men in the rumble, and cabmen 
in their cabs during their hours 
of patient waiting at many doors 
—since wayfarers read as they 
walk, and even the poorest pick up 
some dirty bit of paper and forget 
their poverty in poring over it— 
writers and publishers should, at 
least, give them wholesome food, 
and not garbage. 

Literature appears more a work- 
aday than a holiday recreation. On 
Easter Monday, for instance, we 
saw few, if any, books or periodi- 
cals in the hands of the crowds 
that thronged our suburb. In 
Regent’s Park they roamed the 
paths, sat under the trees, ‘ pad- 
dled their own canoes’ or other 
barks on the ornamental water, 
watched and fed the swans and 
ducks, made believe to fish for 
minnows—did anything but en- 
gage in literary pursuits. On the 
eminently rural district of Prim- 
rose Hill, boys were boys. Such a 
rookery was never heard. It was 
as if the juvenile population of 
London had run away from their 
elders and congregated there. 
From the high point where grows 
the tree that Dickens planted, to 
the great reservoir and refresh- 
ment stand, and thence, like a 
living cordon, round the hill, they 
swarmed. We never before under- 
stood what the word ‘ rookery,’ as 
applied to human habitations, 
meant. Gymnastics, skipping- 
ropes, balls, cricket, perambula- 
tors, oranges, appeared and disap- 
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peared in the mass, and Primrose 
Hill was a huge pleasure-cone; 
while one great ‘ caw’ arose from 
the little black birds. Certainly 
London children know how to 
enjoy themselves, and here, at 
least, they appeared to congregate 
in good fellowship, for they 
played, ran and chattered in 
amicable confusion. 

Not far off was the scene of the 
Explosion, and group after group 
paused before the ruined Lodge 
and closed gates where it hap- 
pened. The bridge was not re- 
built, though barges again passed 
between its uprooted pillars and 
blasted iron tubes. The fallen 
timber remained on the banks, 
and the stone parapets, rough and 
ruined, stood on either side. People 
have been slow to rebuild, and 
slower to retake, the houses in the 
vicinity, and many are yet unre- 
stored. The calamity was truly 
awful; yet how soon are such 
events forgotten! On Easter Mon- 
day children were playing at see- 
saw on the branches of the fallen 
trees, and men and women laugh- 
ing merrily close by the dismantled 
houses. 

Here, as in the country, violets 
and primroses are our harbingers 
of spring. Long before the cold 
east winds depart, the flower-girls 
appear with their baskets full of 
bunches of these delicious, yet, in 
some sort, melancholy recallers of 
fair fields and sunny banks. 

‘ For sweet scents 
Are the swift vehicles of still sweeter 
thoughts, 
And nurse and pillow the dull memory, 


That would let drop without them her 
best stores.’* 


Perhaps, also, these bunches 
have a melancholy of their own; 
for we can scarcely scent or pur- 
chase them without remembering 
that their vendors must have been 
at the flower mart of the Great 


* Landor. 
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City at four o’clock in the morning 
to procure them, and must sell 
them, or starve, ere the day go 
down. Such thoughts replace the 
more sentimental and gentler ones, 
of the banks 


‘Where oxlips and the nodding violet 

grow.’ 
Simultaneously and successively 
appear the trays and barrows of 
flowers, making a movable garden 
of our roads and streets. These 
are, happily, born to live out their 
brief lives, and not to wither in 
the short hour of gathered blos- 
soms. Boxes of red daisies that 
we were wont, once upon a time, 
to call ‘ hen and chickens,’ arrest 
us first—then hyacinths, tulips, 
hepaticas, and over-branching co- 
ronillas—then the fairy-rose with 
its delicate little flowerets, and 
many another familiar gem, forced, 
may-be, but always beautiful, 
whether in the trim country gar- 
den, the neatly-arranged tray borne 
on the head, or the resplendent 
barrow, wheeled from street to 
street. They carry light and 
perfume wherever they penetrate, 
and that heart is dead indeed that 
a flower cannot, temporarily, re- 
vive. 

Those who doubt its influence 
should study the records of the 
Flower Mission, lately instituted 


at Mildmay Park. Here gratuitous 
gifts of flowers are gratuitously 
arranged, and sent to the sick in 
hospital and alley; and those 
alone know the joy the sweet 
messengers bring who are privi- 
leged to witness it. 

But we forget Spring in her 
coronet. At last we hear her say, 


‘I come, I come, ye have called me long,’ 


and she really bursts upon us, 
with her softened breezes and re- 
freshing showers. As if by magic, 
we become once more a labyrinth 
of trees as well as houses. The 
almond blossoms, pink and white 
as the apple blossom—oh, those 
delightful orchards !—come forth 
in full costume. The lilac shows 
its delicately-shaped petals of 
purple and white—the laburnum 
hangs out its golden chains, and 
our abodes are tastefully fringed 
with nature’s hangings. We almost 
think ourselves in the country. 

But echoes of ‘the Season’ 
reach us, and we remember, with 
a sigh, that ‘ beautiful Spring’ is 
not only the nurse of flowers, 
genial airs, singing birds, and 
budding leaves in our parks and 
suburban gardens; but of balls, 
operas, concerts, galleries, and in- 
tolerable gaslights in fashionable 
Mayfair. 
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‘MY OWN CHILD,’ 





By Frorence Marryat, AuTuor oF ‘ Love’s CONFLICT,’ ETC., ETc. 





CHAPTER XII. 
MY CHILD’S GRANDMOTHER. 


SUPPOSE, if I had had more 
time to think about it, I 
should have become terribly 
alarmed at the immediate prospect 
of meeting my mother-in-law. As 
it was, however, the baby, greatly 
objecting to the change in her 
mode of travelling, lamented so 
piteously all the way between the 
station and the hotel that my at- 
tention was completely taken up 
with her. For the last three 
months I had lived so entirely in 
and for this child, that I had de- 
veloped into something not much 
better than a head nurse, and had 
no eyes nor ears for anybody or 
anything except her exacting little 
self and multifarious wants. But 
the mere possession of her had so 
puffed me up with pride and self- 
consciousness that I had not the 
least idea that I made both myself 
and my baby ridiculous in the 
sight of others by my assumption 
of importance. I would not resign 
her to the care of Jane, even 
though Sir Thomas held out his 
arm to conduct me up the broad 
staircase of the Shelburne Hotel, 
but carried her pompously into 
Lady Power’s sitting-room myself, 
her long robes and cloak almost 
sweeping the ground as I moved 
along, and threatening to upset 
me and my dignity together. 

As we entered, a lady, whom I 
concluded to be my mother-in-law, 
rose hastily from a seat near one 
of the windows and advanced to 
receive Us. 

I had hardly time to lift my 
eyes to hers when, exclaiming 
hastily, ‘How do you do? Is this 
the baby?’ she seized the child 





from my arms and carried it to 
the farther end of the room. I 
uttered a note of dismay, but 
neither Lady Power nor Sir 
Thomas seemed to hear it. They 
were bending together over the 
infant—she, seated in a low chair, 
and he leaning over the back— 
both peering curiously into the 
little unformed features of their 
grand-daughter. But my baby 
was three months old—she was 
beginning to recognise people— 
and the strange faces gazing into 
hers soon frightened her. She 
puckered up her button mouth 
and began tocry. At that sound 
I darted forward. 

‘Please give her to me. She 
does not like strangers. She will 
not be quiet unless I take her,’ I 
said imploringly. 

But Lady Power held her close. 

‘Oh no! my dear! you just sit 
down and rest yourself. She is 
not going to cry, bless her! Sir 
Thomas, be good enough to touch 
the bell for Doran to take Mrs. 
Power’s things, and tell them to 
serve up breakfast.’ 

Still the baby whimpered, and 
I trembled with indignation, long- 
ing, yet not daring to make a 
second attempt to wrest it from 
my mother-in-law’s arms. Doran 
was a long, thin, prim-looking 
lady’s-maid who had been in the 
Power family, I found out after- 
wards, before my Hugh was born. 

‘Here is the baby, Doran,’ ex- 
claimed her mistress briskly, as 
soon as she appeared. ‘ A fine child, 
isn’t she? The regular Power 
eyes and brow!’ 

*She’s as fine a child as I ever 
2a2 
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see, my lady,’ replied Doran, with- 
out noticing my presence, ‘and 
the very moral of poor Master 
Hugh.’ 

Lady Power's face clouded over 
for a moment. 

‘Very like him!’ she said, 
softly, as she bent down and 
kissed the baby. She looked more 
womanly then than she had done 
before. For, during this little epi- 
sode, I had had an opportunity of 
observing her general appearance, 
and what I saw of it I did not 
fancy. She was tall and hand- 
some, with rather a florid com- 
plexion, small features, dark eyes, 
and a profusion of grey hair; but 
the expression of her mouth was 
hard and cold, and her eyebrows 
were too strongly marked for those 
of a woman. 

I might have felt indignant at 
Lady Power passing me over with 
so little notice, but that circum- 
stance did not affect me. I was 
only longing to get back my baby 
safely into my arms, half angry 
that she should have been taken 
from me so unceremoniously, and 
half frightened lest between her 
grandmother and her grand- 
mother’s maid she should come to 
harm. For what (thought I in 
my ignorant conceit) should old 
women know about the handling 
of babies. 

‘This is Mrs. Power, Doran. 
Show her into the bedroom, please, 
to take off her things; and for 
the young woman—lIs this your 
personal attendant, my dear?’ 
continued Lady Power, intimating 
poor Jane’ with a wave of her 
jewelled fingers. 

‘She is baby’s nurse,’ I com- 
menced 

‘ The nurse! I should think she 
was much too young and inexpe- 
rienced for such a responsible 
office. However, it was quite ne- 
cessary you should bring some one 
over with you, and we shall soon 





remedy the evil. Let the young 
person go too, Doran, and remain 
in your room till we start for 
Gentian’s Cross.’ 

‘But I would rather take baby 
with me, please!’ I said, looking 
anxiously towards my little May, 
who was making preparations for 
a grand howl. 

‘Oh, I’ll take care of the baby! 
I can’t let her go just yet. And 
she’s as good as gold!’ replied 
Lady Power, as she began to jog the 
child up and down on her knee. 

I left the room regretfully. I 
would have given worlds to re- 
main, but I felt I must go, and 
the sooner I had removed my 
things, the sooner I could return. 
I had just tossed my crape bonnet 
and mantle on the bed when a 
loud wail from the sitting-room 
sent me flying back again. Lady 
Power was walking up and down 
the apartment with the child over 
her shoulder, slapping it violently 
on the back, whilst little May, her 
face crimson with excitement and 
the discomfort occasioned by the 
dragging of her heavy cloak, was 
roaring babyfully. 

I rushed at her—I made a su- 
preme effort to regain her—but it 
was no use: Lady Power would 
not let go. 

‘ Now, my dear, you had much 
better go back to the bedroom, 
and trust her to me. She’ll be 
as good as possible if you'll leave 
her alone.’ 

‘But she is hungry, and she is 
cross. I want to take off her 
things, and make her comfortable,’ 
I said despairingly. 

‘It’s only a little show of 
temper. ll children are so at 
times. And she will never get 
used to us if you follow her about 
in this manner.’ 

‘But it is so soon, and she is 
tired with the journey. Please 
let me have her, Lady Power,’ I 
went on imploringly. 




















But my mother-in-law only 
threw the child about more vigor- 
ously, and made sounds that were 
intended to be soothing. I sank 
down into a chair and began to 
cry. 

‘My dear Katharine! what is 
the matter?’ inquired Sir Thomas 
anxiously. 

‘I want my baby, I said 
wearily, as I listened to her long- 
continued wails. ‘She will never 
be quiet till I take her again.’ 

‘My dear Lady Power, Katha- 
rine wants the child,’ he exclaimed 
to his wife. ‘Pray let her have 
it! She is overtired and excited,’ 
he continued, in a lower tone. 
‘ You really should pay her a little 
more attention than you do.’ 

Lady Power turned and regard- 
ed me for a moment with con- 
temptuous astonishment, then 
placed the squalling infant in my 
arms. I buried my face in that 
of my child. She was quiet di- 
rectly, although I wetted it with 
my tears—tears of disappointment 
at the reception I had met with, 
though, Heaven knows, I had 
never expected much. 

‘ How very extraordinary,’ ejac- 
ulated my mother-in-law. ‘ Does 
fatigue always affect you in this 
manner? For I cannot believe it 
has anything to do with my nurs- 
ing my grand-daughter—my own 
son’s child! It would have been 
most strange if I had not been 
pleased to see her and to nurse 
her.’ 

‘Oh no!’ I faltered, ‘it is not 
that, indeed! At least—it is very 
foolish of me, I know, but—Hugh 
—all I have left—very tired from 
travelling’—fell in broken sen- 
tences from my half-hidden lips. 

Lady Power seemed to take the 
allusion to her son as a species of 
affront, as though I would have 
blamed her for not mourning 
him as much as I did. 

‘Of course we all know you 
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have experienced a terrible loss,’ 
she answered coldly; ‘a terrible 
loss. No one has better reason to 
know it than ourselves; and you 
will not find, I fancy, that our 
beloved Hugh is either forgotten 
or ungrieved for at Gentian’s 
Cross. Still, I must say, that 
under the circumstances, and con- 
sidering all things, I should have 
imagined you would have been 
pleased, rather than otherwise, to 
see the welcome bestowed by his 
mother on your child.’ 

‘I am glad,’ I said timidly; 
‘indeed I am not ungrateful, but 
I cannot bear to hear her cry, 
and ’——-I did not finish my sen- 
tence, but I might have done so 
by saying that I could not bear to 
see her monopolised by her grand- 
mother, and that the sight struck 
to my heart like a deadly warning 
of what my future was to be—a 
constant striving to make my child 
distinguish between her father’s 
family and me—to make her re- 
member that, however near and 
dear they might be to her, mine 
was a claim that no other person 
on earth could share or disannul. 

‘That is so very childish a 
remark, I hardly expected to hear 
it from you,’ returned my mother- 
in-law, in allusion to my last 
speech. ‘ Children must cry some- 
times, and be intrusted to the care 
of others, or they become a nui- 
sance. What will you do with 
her during our breakfast? You 
can hardly keep her in your arms 
at the table!’ 

‘I will give her to Jane,’ I said, 
in a subdued voice, as I rose to 
my feet; ‘she knows Jane quite 
well!’ 

‘I will take her for you, Mrs. 
Power,’ exclaimed Doran, who had 
followed me into the room. 

But I was not to be put down 
by Doran. I insisted upon carry- 
ing the infant into the bedroom 
myself; and when I returned, I 
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knew by the way in which Lady 
Power was whispering to her 
maid, and the suddenness with 
which they separated on my reap- 
pearance, that they had been dis- 
cussing my conduct together, and 
that not favourably. 

The meal that followed was a 
most uncomfortable one. I felt 
so wretched that I could not eat, 
and my mother-in-law’s manner 
continued to be so stiff and cold 
that it did not encourage me to 
shake off the feeling. Sir Thomas 
tried to promote our sociability 
by talking to me of his daughters 
and Gentian’s Cross, but in my 
ignorance of the subjects it was 
difficult for me to do more than 
listen, and the conversation visibly 
flagged. 

After breakfast, however, I 
found we were not to go on to 
Gentian’s Cross until the after- 
noon. There was the baby there- 
fore to be washed and attended to, 
and in the pleasure derivable from 
assisting me in these operations, 
Lady Power recovered her good 
temper. 

I always bathed and dressed 
the child myself, and was very 
proud of my dexterity and skill. 
I daresay I did not do either on 
any orthodox plan, but the baby 
approved of both, and hitherto no 
one had ventured to find fault 
with my method. 

Yet on that morning Lady 
Power sat by and made me so ner- 
vous by the running commentary 
she kept up on my actions that I 
nearly dropped my child into the 
bath, and put on all her things 
hind-foremost. It even ended in 
my making her cry—a sin which 
had never been laid at my door 
before. 

‘There, my dear! I thought 
how it would be,’ exclaimed Lady 
Power. ‘No one who knows any- 
thing about an infant would put it 
right into the water at that tender 
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age. No wonder the poor little 
thing doesn’t like it. You should 
have washed her head first, and 
then carefully dried it; but I will 
show you how to do it properly 
to-morrow. You would have had 
this poor child with a dreadful 
cold if you had pursued this plan 
much longer.’ 

‘ But I have always washed her 
this way,’ I answered deprecat- 
ingly, ‘and she has never been ill 
yet.’ 

‘That is no reason she should 
not be; besides, you have had no 
one to instruct you. It takes 
many years of experience to com- 
prehend the best means of treating 
young children. You will find 
the nurse I have provided for our 
grandchild everything you can 
desire in that respect.’ 

‘ The nurse!’ I faltered. 

‘Yes, my dear! of course. You 
did not suppose we should have 
sent for our dear Hugh’s little girl 
over to Gentian’s Cross without 
having everything properly pro- 
vided for her reception. This 
nurse is a treasure! She was 
with my daughter Juliet for four 
years. You can trust this little 
one to her with the utmost confi- 
dence.’ 

‘ But Jane is baby’s nurse, Lady 
Power. She has had the care of 
her ever since her birth.’ - 

‘ That was all very well at first, 
my dear, but the responsibility of 
looking after her will increase 
daily. This young woman also,’ 
continued Lady Power, looking at 
Jane, ‘is, I presume, a Protes- 
tant.’ 

‘Yes, she is! Like I am,’ I 
replied, I am afraid, rather defi- 
antly. 

‘ Exactly,’ resumed my mother- 
in-law. ‘ Well, the one is a mis- 
fortune we cannot remedy, but 
the other it is our duty to correct. 
And this young person’s religion 
totally unfits her, in my opinion, 




















to be my grandchild’s personal 
attendant.’ 
lady,’ 


‘ Totally, 
Doran. 

How I hated Doran, with her 
light eyes, freckled complexion, 
and sandy hair. HowI resented 
her joining in the conversation 
her mistress was holding with 
myself, and siding, as it were, 
against me. I bent over my baby 
with a face crimson from excite- 
ment. Jane’s was as red as my 
own, but she dared not speak. 
There was only one thing that 
prevented my doing so, though, 
and that was the thought that it 
was Hugh’s mother that sat oppo- 
site to me. I was very ungrateful, 
too (so I told myself the first time 
I had leisure to think of it), to 
resent her solicitude on my child’s 
behalf. After all, it could only 
be meant for kindness. And yet 
I did not feel it so, but already 
wished I had never left the quiet 
seclusion of Guildford, where, at 
least, no one had presumed to in- 
terfere with my management of 
my own child. 

When she had fallen off into 
her morning sleep, and I had 
placed her, rosy and warm, upon 
the bed, and left Jane watching 
by her side, I followed Lady 
Power again into the sitting-room. 

‘You have dipped your cuff 
into the water,’ she observed, as 
we seated ourselves near the 
window. 

I drew my handkerchief across 
the deep crape trimming of my 
dress. The action somehow re- 
minded me to look at hers. To 
my surprise, I noticed for the first 
time that she did not wear black. 
It was true that my darling had 
been dead for twelve months, and 
that, strictly speaking, perhaps his 
mother had a right to assume a 
grey silk dress. Still, 1 thought 
she had loved him so much, and 
mourned him so deeply ; and where 
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that is the case it becomes almost 
as painful to leave off our black 
clothes as to assume them. It is 
a sort of consolation to let the 
world read how miserable and 
forlorn we feel. We are jealous 
of its daring to imagine that we 
can cease to grieve, or recommence 
to take pleasure in the vanities and 
follies of this earth. I bit my lips 
and pressed my hand tightly over 
my crape cuff, as the idea passed 
through my mind. I felt as if I 
were pressing Hugh’s dear hand, 
and assuring him with all the 
strength of my girlish heart, which 
had loved him as deeply as it was 
capable of loving, that whoever 
forgot, I still remembered. 

Lady Power again appeared to 
interpret the expression of my 
face, and, as in the former case, to 
resent it. 

*I see you still keep your first 
mourning,’ she said. ‘I suppose 
you have had so few opportunities 
of wearing it at Guildford that it 
is almost as good as new.’ 

‘I have not worn it much,’ I 
answered; ‘ but if I had worn it 
quite out, I should have had my 
new dresses made just in the same 
way. I can’t forget. It seems 
like yesterday to me.’ 

‘No one forgets, if you are al- 
luding to my dear son,’ replied 
Lady Power hastily; ‘but it is 
not necessary to remain always in 
mourning to convince people of 
the fact. There is an etiquette in 
all such matters that I like to see 
attended to—and it is equally bad 
taste to make ourselves conspicu- 
ous by disregarding it in one way 
as in the other.’ 

‘But I ought to wear mourning 
for him longer than anybody else,’ 
I remarked, with a view to con- 
ciliating her ruffled temperament. 

‘Do you think so? I should 
imagine a mother’s claim to be as 
strong as that of anyone. You 
knew my poor boy, at the most, 
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for a year. I brought him up 
from the moment he entered the 
world.’ 

‘But I was his wife—he loved 
me best of all,’ I replied, with 
trembling eagerness. 

‘ Perhaps so! I have no wish to 
dispute it. But at the same time, 
my dear Katharine, I have no 
desire to discuss the subject, which 
is naturally a very painful one to 
me. There are periods in all 
men’s lives when they appear to 
be blinded to their best interests, 
and Sir Thomas and I both feel 
that if our beloved son did for a 
while forget what was due to his 
parents and family, his untimely 
death forbids that we should con- 
tinue to resent his conduct. There- 
fore I prefer never alluding to 
it.’ 

‘But he never forgot,’ I said, 
sobbing, for her chilly manner had 
made me break down entirely. 
‘To the last he spoke of you, and 
wished you would write to him, 
and——’ 

‘My dear Katharine, I have 
already said I prefer not speaking 
of the past. It cannot be undone, 
and the only thing we have to 
deal with now is the present. 
Had my son not left this child 
behind him to take his place with 
respect to that part of the property 
that is entailed, we should have 
considered it our duty to forget as 
soon as possible that we had ever 
possessed or lost him. As it is, 
however, Providence has seen fit 
to send us a remembrance of him; 
and as we did our duty by Hugh, 
so I trust we shall do it by his 
daughter. But there is no need 
we should revive unpleasant re- 
collections more than is strictly 
necessary. Suppose we talk of 
something else.’ 

But I whimpered and was 
silent. To have turned the sub- 
ject then would have seemed 
nothing less than rank ingratitude 
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to me—ingratitude towards my 
dear dead lover, whose memory I 
promised myself every day to 
cherish to my life’s end—and 
blasphemy against the tender tie 
that had connected us, and called 
out against oblivion. So I cried, 
and said nothing. 

‘The little girl has only been 
half baptized as yet, I believe,’ 
continued .Lady Power, in a 
shriller, quicker tone, intended to 
be cheerful. ‘I suppose you 
intend to call her “ Georgina,” as 
Sir Thomas desires ?” 

‘She was fully baptized, and 
she is called “Hugh Mary,” and 
the priest said no one could ever 
take those names away from her,’ 
I answered, with a sort of triumph. 

Lady Power pursed up her 
mouth to conceal her annoyance. 

‘Indeed! Well! I suppose it 
could hardly be our part to find 
any fault with your selection, but 
I never heard of a young lady 
being called by a gentleman’s 
name in my life before.’ 

‘I don’t care if it is a gentle- 
man’s name or a lady’s. I know 
it was my poor darling’s name; 
and that baby belongs to him and 
to me, and to no one else; and I 
would have her called just what I 
liked, and what I am sure he 
would like, too, if he could speak 
and tell me.’ 

‘ Well, never mind! it will be 
quite allowable to add any names 
we choose when the child is re- 
ceived with all the ceremonies of 
the Church,’ said my mother-in- 
law, with a coolness that aggra- 
vated me. 

‘But I don’t wish her to have 
any other name,’ I cried determi- 
nately. 

‘My dear Katharine, what you 
wish, or even I or Sir Thomas 
might wish, has nothing to do 
with the matter. We look upon 
this infant, not so much as our 
grandchild, as our heiress. If she 











lives she will become the most 
powerful member of the family. 
It is not only becoming then, but 
almost necessary she should bear 
some of the family names. We 
never supposed you would have 
her otherwise than conditionally 
baptized, for which purpose the 
name of Mary was very appropriate. 
I regret you should have acted so 
far on your own responsibility as 
to give her any other name, unless 
it had been the one Sir Thomas 
suggested to you. However, as I 
said before, it can be added; and 
as the Earl and Countess of Clare- 
town have kindly consented to 
stand sponsors to her, I think her 
ladyship’s name of Frances should 
certainly be included.’ 

‘My baby’s sponsors! 
don’t know them.’ 

‘You will have the honour of 
being introduced, of course, though 
you must be aware that their 
consent is due to their intimaey 
with our family. The Powers are 
one of the oldest Catholic families 
in Ireland, and connected with 
most of its aristocracy; Lady 
Claretown herself being a distant 
cousin of Sir Thomas, and natu- 
rally anxious to oblige us in a 
case of this kind. Her friendship 
may prove of the greatest benefit 
to the little girl in after years.’ 

‘ Hugh Mary Georgina Frances !’ 
I murmured to myself despond- 
ently. ‘ What an awful name!’ 

‘I see nothing “ awful” in it at 
all,’ rejoined Lady Power tartly, 
‘unless you allude to the part 
for which you are responsible. 
She must certainly be called 
Georgina! Iam sure Sir Thomas 
will wish it to be so.’ 

* I call her “ May,” I said boldly, 
‘and I always mean to call her so 
—in remembrance of something 
Hugh once said to me.’ 

‘Well, my dear, you will of 
course follow your own inclination 
in the matter, and we can follow 
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ours. There is no need we should 
have any dispute about a name: 
and indeed I consider all open 
disagreements on such trivial sub- 
jects exceedingly unladylike and 
unbecoming. How long does the 
little girl usually sleep in the 
morning ?’ 

‘I let her sleep as long as ever 
she chooses. Sometimes she doesn’t 
wake till after luncheon.’ 

‘That is not right! Children 
should have their regular hours 
for sleep as well as for meals. 
But Raikes will soon bring her 
into good habits. She has an ex- 
cellent method with babies. By- 
the-by do you think it worth 
while to take the young woman 
you brought over with you to 
Gentian’s Cross? It is not more 
than an hour’s drive from here, 
and the child will be very good 
with us.’ 

‘But where can I leave Jane? 
What would she do?’ I demanded 
in consternation. 

‘She might remain here, and 
return to England by the evening 
mail. Sir Thomas will see every- 
thing properly arranged for her 
comfort.’ 

‘But I am not going to part 
with Jane! I couldn’t—she is so 
fond of baby, and she is one of 
my best friends! She was so 
kind to Hugh and me.’ I was 
about to continue when I suddenly 
remembered that my mother-in- 
law might not view the kindness 
with which poor Jane had helped 
her son to an elopement in the 
same light that I did. 

‘Do you intend to retain her 
as your own maid, then? She 
appears to me to be much too 
unformed for such a position; and 
it will not be at all necessary you 
should keep one, as there are 
already two in attendance on my 
daughters and myself, and you 
can command the services of either 
at any time. Besides which, we 
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are about as full now at Gentian’s 
Cross as we can be, without in- 
convenience. But you must do 
as you think best!’ 

I perceived that Lady Power 
did not wish me to keep my 
servant, but I resented parting 
with her strongly, and especially 
in so summary a manner. I felt 
as if I should be entirely alone 
and unprotected were she to quit 
me. 

‘I cannot part with Jane,’ I 
repeated timidly, half afraid of 
what opposition to Lady Power's 
proposal might bring forth; ‘at 
all events until baby is older. 
And I like her to dress and un- 
dress me, and to——’ 

‘Oh! very good!’ replied my 
mother-in-law, looking as if she 
thought it ‘very bad’ the while. 
‘ There is no need to say anything 
more about it. Sir Thomas, will 
you be kind enough to order 
luncheon for us, and tell Doran 
we shall start for Gentian’s Cross 
in an hour’s time. Raikes begged 
we would not keep the baby out 
after sunset,’ she continued, turn- 
ing to me; ‘and, like all good 
nurses, she is rather despotic. I 
should have brought her with me 
to receive her little charge, but I 
thought there might be some such 
complication as has arisen with 
regard to your own attendant. 
The barouche will be full as it is. 
But we must not start a moment 
later than three o’clock.’ 

I pressed my teeth upon my 
under lip and answered nothing. 
I told myself that all this fussy, 
pompous preparation was intended 
as a compliment to my infant and 
to me, but I could not accept it 
gratefully. On the contrary, as I 
listened, during luncheon, to Lady 
Power’s description of the day 
nursery and the night nursery at 
Gentian’s Cross and Raikes’ ex- 
cellent method, and Lord and 
Lady Claretown’s amiable acqui- 
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escence to stand sponsors at the 
coming chistening, my spirits sank 
lower and lower, and I felt at last 
as if my own child were slipping 
away from my feeble grasp with- 
out my having the power to retain 
her, and that she would be my 
own child no longer. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MY CHILD’S NURSE. 


Tue drive from Dublin to Gentian’s 
Cross was perfectly lovely, and 
had I been in a better humour for 
admiring scenery I must have 
enjoyed it. But I had been 
separated from Jane (who was 
stuck up in the rumble beside 
the footman), and sat opposite Sir 
Thomas and that horrid Doran 
with her keen eyes and sandy 
hair; little May, moreover, had 
become cross and restless, and my 
mother-in-law drove me wild by 
wrenching her from my arms every 
second, and making her scream 
with rage and fright combined. 
The journey seemed as though it 
occupied five hours instead of one ; 
but it was over at last, and the 
carriage rolled through a magnifi- 
cent park and pleasure-grounds 
until it reached the portico of the 
mansion which was to belong, some 
day, to the unconscious, but hor- 
ribly awake bundle I carried in 
my arms. As the hall-door was 
thrown open I saw a stout middle- 
aged woman dressed in black silk 
with a white muslin cap and apron, 
and accompanied by a young girl, 
standing curtseying in the hall. 
I felt at once this was the dreaded 
Raikes who was to take my baby 
from me, and my suspicions were 
at once confirmed by Lady Power. 

‘Ah, Mrs. Raikes! I thought 
you would be waiting to receive 
us. Here is your little charge, 
safe and well. Will you give the 
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infant to Mrs. Raikes. my dear? 
She will soon relieve you of all 
trouble on her account.’ 

I did not know how to act. I 
was so encumbered with the weight 
of the child that I could not leave 
the carriage with her in my arms. 
Some one must take her from me: 
Mrs. Raikes’ hands were extended 
for the purpose. I submitted to 
the force of circumstances because 
I knew not how to contend against 
them, and gave my darling over 
to the stranger. That was the 
first step. It appeared to be a 
necessary—nay, more, a most ad- 
visable one—but I never could 
retrace it. It was but a trifle at 
the time, but, with that action 
commenced the forging of the 
chain which was to bind my child 
to her father’s family, and widen 
the distance between her and my- 
self. It baptized her a Power. It 
sealed her as the heiress of Gen- 
tian’s Cross and Derry Lodge, and 
half-a-dozen other properties; it 
deposed me to the level whence I 
had sprung! I did not know it 
at the time, of course, but from 
the moment my child was received 
in the pompous arms of Mrs. 
Raikes—solemnly delivered over 
to that experienced female as a 
sacred charge to be nurtured for 
the future glory of the Power 
family—I sank into a mere 
nothing by her side: only the girl 
who had brought Hugh’s baby into 
the world—the medium through 
which it had pleased Providence 
to send an heiress to the estates— 
some one that had to be tolerated 
and made the best of, because she 
was the mother of the child, but 
entitled to no consideratien or 
respect because the child was 
hers. 

It may seem strange that a 
woman who had passed through 
the dignity of being a wife and a 
mother should have submitted to 
be thrust into so unimportant a 
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position without, at least, making 
a remonstrance. To this objection 
I have but one reply to make. 
I was only sixteen years of age, 
and the truth did not dawn on 
me until much later. When it 
did, I had too much sense not to 
perceive how much open opposition 
might injure the prospects of my 
child, and too much love for her 
not to be willing to sacrifice my 
own inclinations for her benefit. 
But at the first home-coming I 
was sick with trepidation and 
uncertainty, and the impression 
that there was nothing left to me 
except the baby. As soon as I 
had reached the hall I attempted 
to take her back from Mrs. Raikes’ 
arms. 

‘Dear me, madam! I could not 
think of allowing you to carry 
her. But if you would like to see 
the nurseries, and will please step 
this way, I shall be most happy 
to show them to you.’ 

‘Mrs. Power cannot go at pre- 
sent,’ interposed my mother-in- 
law, who had joined us. ‘She is 
coming with me to the library. 
You take the child to her room, 
Raikes, and we will pay you a 
visit presently. Come, my dear 
Katharine, I must introduce you 
to my daughters.’ 

I kissed my baby hurriedly, and 
followed Sir Thomas and Lady 
Power through a lofty hall and 
up a wide staircase (which made 
me feel very small and mean) into 
a beautifully furnished library. 
Three ladies, who rose on our 
approach, were seated in it. They 
were my sisters-in-law, Margaret, 
Blanche, and Norah Power, and 
they none of them looked very 
young to me, although the eldest 
could not have been at that time 
more than seven-and-twenty. But 
my husband, who had six sisters, 
three married and three single, 
was the youngest of the whole 
family, and had been made almost 
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as much of for that circumstance 
as for being the heir. Sir Thomas 
embraced his daughters very affec- 
tionately, although he had only 
been absent a few hours: but their 
mother was above such a display 
of weakness. 

‘ Allow me to introduce Mrs. 
Power to you, my dears,’ she said 
curtly, and then I was left stand- 
ing by myself to confront my 
sisters-in-law, who came up, one 
by one, in a manner which would 
have seemed shy if it had not 
been accompanied by so piercing 
a scrutiny, and shook hands .with 
me feebly and indifferently. No 
one of them was a bit like Hugh. 
I decided that in my own mind at 
once. But they were fine, hand- 
some girls, with the dark hair and 
delicate complexions so indicative 
of their countrywomen. Margaret 
was the first to speak. 

‘But where is the baby? she 
inquired—of her mother, not of me. 

‘Mrs. Raikes has taken it to 
the nursery, my dear. It has 
been sadly upset by the long 
journey, poor little thing!’ 

‘Oh, I must go and see it!’ 
she exclaimed, making for the 
door. 

‘And I’—‘ And I,’ echoed her 
sisters as they followed her. 

I could not let them go alone— 
I was burning to exhibit my 
child, and I hurried after them. 

‘You had better remain here,’ 
said Lady Power; but I paid no 
attention to her suggestion. 

‘I must see baby!’ I said, and 
joined the Miss Powers just as 
they reached the staircase. 

‘Are you coming too?’ said 
Blanche in a tone of surprise. 

‘Oh, yes! I want to go to my 
baby. I cannot bear her to be 
with anybody else.’ j 

‘I should have thought you 
would be rather glad to get rid of 
her for a while! Babies are a 
terrible nuisance.’ 


‘Do you think so? Mine never 
is. She is scarcely ever out of 
my arms.’ 

‘ Well I know Juliet’s are, and 
we have a regular benefit of them 
every summer; and I can re- 
member poor Hugh > But 
here she pulled herself up and 
hesitated. She was not quite sure 
how I might take the mention of 
her brother. 

‘Don’t mind speaking of him 
to me,’ I said in a low voice. ‘I 
like to hear his name. I often 
talk of him to baby.’ 

But at this assertion they only 
stared at one another and dropped 
the conversation. The day and 
night nurseries were in a corridor 
on the second floor. Margaret 
Power knocked at the door before 
she ventured to open it. 

‘ May we come in, Mrs. Raikes ?” 
she said, as she stood on the 
threshold. ‘We want so much to 
see my brother’s child.’ 

Mrs. Raikes, who was evidently 
making ‘preparations for a grand 
scrub of the baby, did not appear 
very much pleased at our inter- 
rupting her. 

‘ Well, ladies, of course you can 
come in if you desire it, but I do 
wish you had waited till I had 
washed and dressed her. She’s 
not fit to be seen as she is!’ 

‘But she has had her bath 
already,’ I said quickly; ‘she can- 
not require another. I never 
bathe her except in the morning 
and evening.’ 

Mrs. Raikes looked at me, not 
disrespectfully, but with an air 
of unmitigated authority —an 
authority which no one had ever 
presumed to call into question. 
She reminded me painfully at that 
moment of my whilom gaoler, 
the monthly nurse, only she looked 
more as if a duchess had consented 
to turn monthly nurse in order 
to bring up an heir-apparent to 
the throne in the way that he 

















should go. I positively quailed 
before her eye, and her rustling 
black silk dress. 

‘ It is quite necessary she should 
be washed and dressed again, 
madam,’ she replied. ‘She is 
rumpled and tumbled—not fit to 
be seen.” 

I flew to my child. She was 
lying half disrobed in a bassinette, 
profusely trimmed with white 
muslin, lace, and blue satin rib- 
bons. The young rogue was as 
happy as could be: kicking and 
cooing to herself as she revelled 
in her deshabille, and tried to 
grab the bunches of light ribbon 
that depended just above her 
nose. A fearful pang of jealousy 
stabbed my heart as I saw that 
already she was quite at home, 
and the blue ribbons of her grand 
bassinette were distracting her 
attention from myself. 

‘Baby! Baby, darling! My 
little pet! My little love!’ I said 
caressingly as I bent over and 
kissed her. 

‘ Please not to raise her, madam,’ 
interposed Mrs. Raikes quickly. 
‘She might take a cold with half 
her things off.’ 

‘ Oh, let me see her!’ and ‘ Let 
me see her!’ burst from my sisters- 
in-law as they crowded round the 
little cot and thrust me to one 
side. I listened to their rapturous 
remarks on her size, and features, 
and complexion, for some moments 
in pride; then, finding that they 
neither congratulated nor appealed 
to me in any way, I let my eyes 
wander over the apartment, and 
was astonished at the luxury it 
contained. Had it been prepared 
for the reception of a princess of 
the blood royal, it could not have 
been more sumptuously furnished. 
And on the table lay the garments, 
all fresh and new from the baby- 
linen warehouse, which Mrs. Raikes 
had spread out to dress my dar- 
ling in—a lace robe and cap, and 
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silken shoes, and the finest white 
cashmere shawl to throw over all. 
I could not feel angry; on the 
contrary, I felt proud, and pleased, 
and grateful; but, at the same 
time, I felt sad—both sad and 
subdued. 

‘Do let us see you wash and 
dress her, Mrs. Raikes,’ said 
Blanche Power presently in a 
coaxing voice. ‘She is such a 
little beauty; I want to see her 
naked.’ 

‘Oh no, Miss Blanche! I 
couldn’t think of such a thing! 
not to-day, at all events. I never 
allow any one to be in the room 
when I am washing my babies. 
It is one of my strictest rules. So 
you must please to leave—both 
you and the other ladies—and 
when she’s had her afternoon sleep 
I'll bring her down into the draw- 
ing-room for you to see.’ 

But at this I waked up. I 
could not be turned out of the 
nursery like anybody else: just 
as if I were not my own child’s 
mother ! 

‘I have washed baby ever since 
her birth, nurse,’ I said, in a tone 
which I intended to be deter- 
mined; ‘and I should not like 
anybody to bathe her without me. 
She will not be good with you. 
She will cry dreadfully directly 
she finds she is alone.’ 

‘I never had a baby cry with 
me yet, madam,’ replied Mrs. 
Raikes, as she continued to make 
preparations for the bath, ‘and I 
have nursed in the highest of 
families. I have not the least fear 
but what the little lady will be 
quite good with me, and I never 
break through my rules for any 
one.’ 

‘ But I am her mother!’ I urged, 
thinking she could not possibly 
understand the importance of my 
position. 

‘ Oh, I know that, madam! and 
you’ve reason to be proud of her; 
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but I never would bathe my babies 
before a third person, and I never 
will! The Countess of Mulligan 
had quite a fight with me about 
it when I first entered her lady- 
ship’s family; and so had Lady 
Moore, but they was obliged to 
give in to me at last, because it 
was the only terms on which I 
would serve them!’ 

‘ Don’t say anything more about 
it,’ whispered Margaret Power to 
me. ‘ You’ll put her out, and she’s 
awful in one of her tempers.’ 

‘ But I have always washed baby 
myself,’ I said piteously. 

‘ What does that signify? She’ll 
do it much better than you can. 
She’s had the charge of no end of 
children, and knows how to doctor 
them and everything. We had 
much better go.’ 

My heart was full, but I did 
not argue the point any further. 
If I enraged Mrs. Raikes, what 
might she not do to revenge her- 
self on my innocent baby when I 
was gone! So I only kissed little 
May, and prepared to quit the 
room. 

‘ We’re going now, Mrs. Raikes,’ 
said Miss Power, in a conciliatory 
tone. ‘Good-bye; you'll let us 
have baby downstairs as soon as 
she’s dressed, won’t you?’ 

‘I shall take her down at the 
proper time, miss, you may be 
sure of that. And I’m very glad 
you are going, for the room seems 
to me in a regular muddle. We 
shall be more to-rights to-morrow.’ 

‘Come along, Katharine, and 
we'll show you your room,’ ex- 
claimed Blanche, as she and her 
sisters drew me again into the 
corridor. 

The apartment prepared for my 
reception was on the lower floor. 
A handsome room, but too large to 
be comfortable, to my fancy, for 
one solitary girl and her tiny baby. 

‘It is rather far from the 
nursery,’ I said, as we entered it. 
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‘Mrs. Raikes will have to wash 
and dress baby before she leaves 
my room in the mornings.’ 

‘ How do you mean ?” 

‘It would be a long way to 
carry her before she is dressed.’ 

‘ Why, you’re not going to have 
the child to sleep with you?’ 

‘Oh, indeed I am! She has 
never slept out of my bed since 
she has been born!’ 

‘Well, I don’t think mamma 
expects it; and I fancy you will 
have to ask Raikes’ leave. I hardly 
imagine she will like trotting up 
and down these staircases.’ 

‘ But I can’t have my baby taken 
from me like this!’ I exclaimed in 
alarm. ‘We have never been 
separated. I cannot live without 
her. She is all I have got.’ 

‘ Well, don’t cry about it! I 
daresay it will come all right; 
only of course mamma has her 
notions on these matters, and 
Raikes will not be interfered with.’ 

‘Why couldn’t they have left 
her to Jane?’ I said, sobbing. I 
was thoroughly exhausted with 
my long journey and the tumult 
in my mind. 

‘Who is Jane?” 

‘My servant. She has always 
taken such care of baby, and she 
got on so nicely at Guildford.’ 

‘ Well, [suppose mamma thought 
a@ more experienced nurse advis- 
able. We naturally set great store 
by the child, as poor Hugh was the 
only son, you see, and——’ 

‘Oh yes, I know all that,’ I said 
despondently. 

‘And, in consequence, she be- 
longs more to the name and the 
estates, as it were, than to you or 
to us. I am sure you have teo 
much good sense not to see that. 
But I daresay, when mamma hears 
you want the baby to sleep with 
you, she will coax Raikes into 
giving in.’ 

But this supposition proved per- 
fectly groundless. Lady Power 
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strenuously resented the idea of 
taking the baby away from Mrs. 
Raikes’ care at night; and as for 
Mrs. Raikes herself,she said she had 
never heard of such a thing—that 
she wouldn’t give in on the sub- 
ject, not even to the Countess of 
Mulligan nor Lady Moore — and 
that if the child was to be racketted 
about from one room to another 
after that fashion, she would ra- 
ther not have the care of it at all. 
Whereupon my mother-in-law as- 
serted that the baby would be 
ruined if Mrs. Raikes resigned her 
charge—that she had been chosen 
with Sir Thomas’s perfect appro- 
bation—that she was paid fifty 
pounds a year—and it was only 
what was due to their eldest son’s 
child, and the heiress to their es- 
tates, that the infant should be 
thoroughly well cared for, and 
reared by a woman of the worth 
and experience of Mrs Raikes. 

And so I gave in. In a very 
few minutes it was decided that 
the baby was not to sleep any 
longer with me. 

I resigned her with many tears, 
the last thing at night, to the care 
of her new nurse, and I cried my- 
self to sleep afterwards on my lace- 
frilled, but lonely, pillow. I dare- 
say it was very childish and very 
silly of me; for there is no doubt 
that little May was tended like a 
queen, and that Mrs. Raikes was 
in every respect better fitted to 
look after her than Jane or myself. 
Still—though I was still her mo- 
ther—all the fun of possessing her 
from that day seemed over. More 
—all the dignity and pride of 
ownership vanished with it too. 

The temporary exaltation on 
which I piqued myself, and which 
had consoled me at Ivy Cottage for 
the insignificant position which, as 
a widow, I had assumed, was gone 
again. No one seemed to look up 
to me or envy me at Gentian’s 
Cross for being baby’s mother. On 
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the contrary, my child became the 
centre of observation and remark, 
and I was treated—like anybody 
else. Even on the rare occasions 
when Mrs. Raikes thought it ne- 
cessary to appeal to anybody on 
the subject of the baby’s drives, or 
walks, or dress, she did not appeal 
to me, but to Lady Power. 

From the time I entered the 
house to the hour I left it, I had 
no more to do with my own child 
than Jane had —poor Jane !—who, 
before she had been there a month, 
was so uncomfortable that she gave 
me notice to leave. Mrs. Raikes 
used, certainly, to bring baby down- 
stairs at stated periods, and I ge- 
nerally kept her in my arms all 
the time, devouring her with kisses; 
but when I visited the nursery, it 
was in the character of a guest, and 
I soon found that to give a hint 
or make a suggestion was to ruffle 
Raikes’ temper for the day. My 
child was always exquisitely 
dressed, and grew and throve re- 
markably well. She became a great 
pet, too, with her aunts; and Sir 
Thomas and Lady Power noticed 
her progress with satisfaction, and 
generally had her down to exhibit 
with much ceremony to their 
friends. But they never exhibited 
me. A passing ‘ This is Mrs. Power,’ 
or ‘ Allow me to introduce my daugh- 
ter-in-law, was all the compliment 
they paid to baby’s mother; and I 
crept about the big house in my 
black dress, looking as much like 
a schoolgirl as ever, and rather 
subjected to being snubbed by my 
sisters-in-law than not. 

I do not say that they were ac- 
tively unkind to me, for that would 
not be true; but they were indif- 
ferent, which is perhaps harder to 
bear, because more difficult to cope 
with. They had their own plea- 
sures and pursuits, and they did 
not invite nor wish me to share in 
them. They expected me, doubt- 
less, to carve out pleasures and 
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pursuits for myself; but I had not 
the heart or energy to do so. 
Could I have had the range of all 
those beautiful grounds and gar- 
dens, and been allowed to roam 
about them with my dear baby in 
my arms, I should have been per- 
fectly happy, and desired nothing 
more. But the etiquette of Gen- 
tian’s Cross did not permit of 
roving about at lawless hours; and 
Lady Power was almost as shocked 
as Mrs. Raikes (not quite) at the 
idea of my taking upon myself the 
duties of a nursemaid. And al- 
though I used to manage to cir- 
cumvent Raikes as she left the 
house to take baby for a walk, and 
insist upon accompanying her, it 
always happened somehow that 
little May was asleep, and must 
not be disturbed, or had just 
had her meal, and must not be 
excited — any excuse, in fact, 
to prevent my crumpling or other- 
wise mismanaging those splen- 
did robes, and mantles, and hoods, 
of which, I verily believe, Mrs. 
Raikes thought a great deal more 
than she did of the baby. It was 
lovely summer weather, and I 
should have liked to have been 
out of doors all day, tossing about 
my little one amongst the but- 
tercups and daisies, and teach- 
ing her how to laugh and crow, 
and use those sturdy little limbs 
that already rebelled against the 
irksome confinement of long robes. 
But Mrs. Raikes would as soon have 
let me play ball with her sacred 
charge. She did let us have a 
romp together occasionally, when 
baby was undressed for the night, 
and I sometimes thought that even 
Mrs. Raikes pitied me for my 
youth, and loneliness, and widow- 
hood; and it was such moments 
that kept my life in me, and made 
me able to bear up against the 
oppression of feeling that assailed 
me whenever I was in the draw- 
ing-room. 
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Can I explain myself? No one 
was unkind to me, but still less was 
anybody kind. Sir Thomas treated 
me much as if I were one of the 
family; but I never felt akin to 
any of them. 

For me, there was no one in the 
wide world but baby and myself, 
and I grew to love baby more and 
more every day. 

At last I began to hear great talk 
about the ceremony of the chris- 
tening. Lord and Lady Claretown 
were expected the beginning of 
the week; and Mrs. Delancey (the 
sister, Juliet, of whom my Hugh 
used to speak to me) was to arrive 
at the same time. Her name struck 
a chill to my heart whenever I 
heard it mentioned. I dreaded 
meeting her; for it was at her 
house where he had gone in my 
behalf, and because of my disobe- 
dience, that my Hugh had met with 
his death. I always called him 
‘my Hugh,” now, in my own 
thoughts, and to others. Lady 
Power had heard me use the term 
with a toss of the head; but I 
didn’t mind. He seemed so com- 
pletely forgotten, so unmourned at 
Gentian’s Cross, that I took a se- 
cret delight in calling him mine 
before the world, lest it might class 
me in the category of those who 
disregarded his dear memory. 
There was a full-length oil-paint- 
ing of him hung in the dining- 
room, and at first I had been quite 
unable to look at, or even sit op- 
posite to it, it affected me so 
deeply. It had been taken but a 
couple of years before, and repre- 
sented him standing by his horse, 
with one hand twisted in the ani- 
mal’s mane. There was a look of 
life about the picture—a joyous 
expression in the bright eye and 
speaking mouth, as if he were just 
about to step down and join the 
party assembled beneath him— just 
about to say, ‘ Here I am, my dar- 
ling Katie! Whatever made you 



















think that I was dead?” And to 
the last it was agony to me to look 
at it. The first occasion on which 
I saw it (and the Powers had quite 
unprepared me for the shock) I 
thought I was going to faint with 
the emotion it called forth; but I 
recovered myself, and steadily kept 
my eyes turned in another direc- 
tion until the meal on which I 
was engaged was ended. But when 
the family had separated for the 
night, and gone into their respec- 
tive rooms, I crept downstairs again 
with a flickering candle in my 
hand, and held the light up to the 
dear, familiar face, and gazed and 
gazed my fill. I thought I could 
be very calm and quiet; but, as I 
turned to go, the thought of leay- 
ing him, with that sweet, bright 
smile upon his face, alone in the 
darkness, as I had left him alone 
in the grave, struck on me like a 
sudden knell, and, dropping the 
candlestick I knew not where, I 
flung myself passionately into a 
seat and sobbed my heart out. And 
who should find me in that posi- 
tion but Sir Thomas Power, who 
happened to be passing in the hall. 
He did not say much as he con- 
ducted me back to my room; but 
I don’t think he liked me the less 
for my temporary weakness. The 
next time we dined in that room, 
however, a silk curtain shaded the 
picture of my darling, and I liked 
it better so. I often crept in alone 
and mounted on a chair to gaze at 
his dear, boyish face; but Lalways 
drew the curtain close again, and 
was glad to think that he did not 
seem to smile on all the world 
whilst my heart was breaking. 
But I had another portrait of 
him in my room that I did not 
hide away, and that I cherished 
above all my earthly possessions, 
except his baby. It was a photo- 
graph which he had had taken for 
me in Paris as a wedding present, 
and which had been uncompleted 
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at the time of his death. Never 
shall I forget the feelings with 
which I received that likeness 
from the photographer’s hands. 
My Hugh had been dead four 
months then (for the artist had not 
hurried himself), and the familiar 
look of his face was beginning 
(just a very little) to fade from 
my girlish memory. I opened the 
box in which his gift arrived, 
pulled the packing paper off the 
morocco case, opened it, and re- 
ceived a shock still greater than 
the one which subsequently as- 
sailed me on seeing the oil-paint- 
ing in the dining-hall at Gentian’s 
Cross. For four months I had 
been thinking of my Hugh in the 
grave; for four months weeping 
over my last memory of him, lying 
cold, and grand, and beautiful, 
like sculptured marble, on his 
deathbed. 

And here, he appeared before 
me alive and smiling, in a brown 
velvet coat, with one leg thrown 
carelessly over a chair, a cigar 
in his hand, a felt wideawake 
slouched over his face. 

Oh! it is such moments as these 
that sprinkle grey hairs in our 
heads, and carve wrinkles on our 
brows. For days I had been 
unable to reopen that morocco 
case; then I had crept up to it 
again, and little by little nerved 
myself to bear the sight it con- 
tained, until it had become my 
greatest joy to gaze at it, and talk 
to it, and lay it under my pillow 
at night, that the first thing I 
might look at with each coming 
day might be my darling’s face. 
And from that time I never knelt 
down to say my prayers (and since 
my baby’s birth I had begun to 
pray), without that picture clasped 
in my raised hands. And though 
I am an old woman now, and 
many emotions have had poases- 
sion of my breast since that period 
—emotions strong enough to obli- 
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terate my early sorrow, or make it 
stingless—yet I still retain the 
old custom, and when my prayers 
ascend to Heaven (as I humbly 
trust they do), they are breathed 
over the portrait of my dear boyish 
lover, whom I believe to be watch- 
ing over me still, and pleading 
with the Eternal Father for our 
happy reunion in another world. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MY CHILD’S AUNT. 


I was sitting in my own room one 
afternoon in June, pondering over 
these things—indeed I had my 
Hugh’s portrait in my hand at the 
moment—when a soft tap sounded 
on the panels of my door. I said 
‘Come in’ mechanically. Unless 
it had been Mrs. Raikes with the 
baby (and I had just left her fast 
asleep in the nursery), there was 
no one whom I cared to see. I do 
think I was as lonely at that period 
as it was possible for a girl to be. 

At the sound of my voice the 
door was quickly opened: a lady, 
dressed in cloak and bonnet, stood 
upon the threshold. 

I glanced at her and started to 
my feet. 

Hugh’s eyes—Hugh’s hair— 
above all, Hugh’s bright expres- 
sion, were before me! 

‘Oh! who are you?’ I cried in 
amazement. 

‘You don’t know me,’ she an- 
aswered, smiling. ‘I am Juliet— 
Mrs. Delancey. I have just arrived.’ 

I knew she was expected, with 
Lord and Lady Claretewn, and, 
with my usual shyness, had se- 
ereted myself upstairs, to avoid 
meeting them as long as possible ; 
but I felt no shyness now.- Mrs. 
Delancey was holding out her 
arms to me, and I flew into them, 
and put up my face to hers, and 
clung to her as if she had been 


my mother. She was almost old 
enough to be. 

‘Oh!’ I exclaimed, ‘ you are so 
like him—you are so like him!’ 

‘Am I, dear? Most people 
thought we resembled each other; 
but I did not think that you could 
see it.’ 

* But look here,’ I said, as I ex- 
hibited the portrait. ‘There he 
is, just as he was to the last. 
And your eyes and hair are exactly 
the same.’ 

Mrs. Delancey was visibly af- 
fected as she iooked at her brother’s 
picture. 

‘Poor, dear boy! Poor, darling 
boy!’ she kept on repeating with 
quivering lips. ‘I did love him 
so, Katie. I loved him better than 
all the rest. And I think he loved 
me too!’ 

‘I am sure he did,’ I responded 
eagerly, ‘he so often spoke of his 
sister Juliet to me. He always 
said you were his favourite. He 
used to call you the jolliest girl in 
the world.’ 

‘My poor Hugh! Oh, Katie! 
what a sad thing it was that he 
should die! And just as he was 
married, too. And you, my poor 
child! What a baby you look 
to have gone through: so much 
trouble !’ 

‘I am sixteen,’ I answered, sob- 
bing. 

‘Sixteen! Only two years older 
than my eldest boy. And you 
have a child of your own.’ 

‘Oh, yes! such adarling! Just 
like my Hugh,’ I said through my 
tears. 

‘ How you must love her, Katie !’ 

‘She is all I have to love. I 
have no father or mother, or bro- 
ther or sister. I have no friends 
—nothing now but my baby.’ 

‘Don’t say that, Katie. I will 
be your sister, or your mother, or 
anything you like to call me. 
Don’t say you have no friends, 
child. Look on me as a friend, 
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for I love you dearly for his 
sake.’ 

‘Oh, why didn’t you come be- 
fore?’ I said, as we embraced each 
other fondly. ‘I have been so 
miserable here.’ 

‘ Miserable! why, how is that?’ 

‘They won’t let me have my 
baby,’ I said convulsively. ‘They 
have given her to Mrs. Raikes, and 
I never can see her or nurse her 
except when she chooses; and it 
is so lonely at night—and Jane has 
gone away from me—and F 

Mrs. Delancey looked very grave. 

‘Look here, dear,’ she said 
kindly; ‘we won’t discuss these 
points now, because I have only 
just arrived; but we will havea 
long talk about them afterwards, 
and you must treat me just like a 
sister, and tell me everything. I 
wish I had been here before, Katie. 
But it was impossible; I have 
only just returned from abroad. 
After the sad occurrences of last 
year I took my children away for 
change of air, and we came home 
last month.’ 

‘I wish you had written to me,’ 
I said regretfully. 

‘I wish I had, dear. It wasa 
foolish sort of feeling that pre- 
vented me. I had heard so little 
of you, and that little led me to 
expect to find you so different 
from what youseem. And then I 
fancied you were with your own 
friends, and did not care about 
making our acquaintance.’ 

‘Lady Power must have told 
you that,’ I remarked. 

She did not answer me. 

‘ Mrs. Delancey,’ I recommenced. 

‘Don’t call me that, darling. 
Call me Juliet.’ 

‘ Oh, how kind you are!’ I said, 
as the once-familiar appellation 
broke on my ear. ‘No one has 
called me “darling” since he 
died.’ 

* My poor love!’ 

‘I am only a girl, I know, I 
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went on, with my face buried on 
her neck, ‘and I am awfully igno- 
rant, and I used to be very wild; 
but I never thought, when I mar- 
ried Hugh, that I should do him 
any harm.’ 

‘I am sure you didn’t, dear,’ 
she said soothingly. 

‘I thought it would be such 
fun to run away and be married. 
And then I Joved him very much, 
you know—dearer than anything 
I have ever loved, except the baby. 
And he said it would be all right; 
but if I had known his people 
would be so angry about it-——’ 

‘They are not angry now, dear. 
It is all forgetten.’ 

‘Oh no, it isn’t. I can see it 
isn’t, and I remind them of it, and 
it makes me wretched. They love 
the baby because she belongs to 
Hugh, and she is to have all their 
money by-and-by. But they would 
like me to be dead and out of the 
way. And sometimes, Juliet, I feel 
as if I would like it too.’ 

* Katie, I can’t have you talk in 
this way. I assure you you are 
totally mistaken. My father and 
mother are not very demonstrative 
people, I know; and my sisters 
have lived so long by themselves 
that I think they have become 
rather selfishly inclined. Still, I 
am sure they are all disposed to 
like you and to pity you. It was 
rather a disappointment at the 
time to all of us, you know, dear 
Katie,’ she went on softly, as she 
caressed my hanging hair; ‘ and 
had dear Hugh lived I daresay 
there would have been a serious 
quarrel about his marriage with 
you, because there is no doubt it 
was very imprudent and ill-ad- 
vised. But since God saw fit to 
take him, it is all over now, and 
there is nothing more to be said 
about it. And you must not 
fancy my parents cherish any re- 
sentment against you. They are 
not likely to do so, on the child’s 
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account, if not your own. They 
seem very proud of the child. By- 
the-way, do send for her. I long 
to see my new niece.’ 

* We shall have to go up to the 
nursery, then,’ I answered, rising ; 
‘for Mrs. Raikes won’t let baby 
come downstairs, except at stated 
hours.’ 

‘What! not when you send for 
her? I never heard of such a 
thing. Why do you submit to it, 
Katie? 

‘How can I help it? Lady 
Power says Raikes must not be 
interfered with.’ 

* But you are the child’s mother! 
You have surely a right to see her 
whenever you choose.’ 

‘I used to think so; but I don’t 
like to make a fuss,’ I answered 
mournfully. ‘Oh, Juliet! I wish 
you would speak to Lady Power 
about it. You don’t know how 
unhappy I have been without my 
baby. I want to have her always, 
asI did at Guildford—to talk to 
her about Hugh, so that the first 
thing she may remember learning 
is her father’s name. I have 
called her after him,’ I added, in 
a more cheerful tone. 

‘So I have heard, dear. Well, 
let us make a pilgrimage to the 
nursery, now, at all events, and I 
will see if I can get a few of these 
little disagreeables altered for you. 
You have not been open enough 
with my mother, Katie. She 
would hardly worry you for 
nothing in this way.’ 

‘I know I am very silly,’ I 
whispered, as Mrs. Delancey wound 
her arm about my waist. 

‘I am sure you are very dear,’ 
she answered, as she stooped to 
kiss me. 

The visit to the nursery was a 
great success. Mrs. Raikes; who 
had lived in my sister-in-law’s 
family, drew in her horns directly 
she saw who was my companion, 
and could not find words enough 


in which to praise the mental and 
physical qualities of my baby. 
Mrs. Delancey acquiesced in her 
good opinion, but paid her no 
compliment on the subject what- 
ever. All the admiration she 
bestowed on little May she ad- 
dressed to me. 

‘She does you credit, Katie,’ 
she said, as she lifted my bouncing 
baby in her arms. ‘Fancy her 
being only four months old! Why, 
my youngest was not so big as 
this at six months—was she, 
Raikes ?” 

‘I don’t think she was, madam, 
and she was a fine little lady, too. 
But this child is over-sized.’ 

‘ Just like her dear father. He 
was one of the finest young fellows 
I ever saw. She has his eyes, too, 
Katie!’ 

*I am so glad you see it,’ I said 
excitedly; ‘for Lady Power says 
they will turn brown like mine. 
But I’m sure they are Hugh’s. 
So is her mouth, and the shape of 
her face! My bonnie child! Who 
should she be like, if not like 
him.’ 

And as little May chuckled 
in my face I caught her from 
Juliet’s arms and covered her with 
kisses. 

‘It almost seems absurd to see 
you together, and think you are 
her mother. Mrs. Power looks 
ridiculously young to have a baby, 
doesn’t she, Raikes ?” 

‘Oh, I’ve seen ladies look no 
older with their first,’ replied Mrs. 
Raikes. ‘And so long as you 
have a good, experienced nurse, it 
don’t much matter.’ 

‘But Mrs. Power had the entire 
charge of her child for the first 
three months—the most anxious 
time to look after a baby. I think 
it’s wonderful she got on so well. 
Katie, I suppose she was the first 
ehild you had ever handled ?” 

* Quite the first,’ I said, laugh- 
ing. ‘No one would ever trust 

















me to nurse them before. But it’s 
all very easy to do when you do it 
for your own child.’ 

‘You seem to have found it 
easy. However,I daresay you are 
very glad of Raikes’ assistance 
now. She’s an excellent aide-de- 
camp in the nursery, as I have 
reason to say, and takes wonderful 
care of her children. I don’t think 
you ever close more than one eye 
at a time when you have an infant 
in bed with you, Raikes.’ 

*I never spare myself trouble 
night nor day to do ’em justice, 
madam,’ replied Raikes, who was 
rather offended by the light tone 
of the conversation. 

‘I am sure you don’t, and that 
Mrs. Power will acknowledge it as 
freely as I do. Baby is to be 
christened next week, I hear, 


Katie. What is the christening 
robe like? 
‘I don’t know! I haven’t seen 


it,’ I replied vaguely. : 

‘I can show it to you, madam,’ 
said Mrs. Raikes, as she opened a 
drawer in the wardrobe. 

There it lay, in all its glory of 
Valenciennes lace and white satin, 
looking like the bridal dress of a 
fairy queen. 

‘Oh, how beautiful !’ I exclaimed, 
involuntarily. ‘ Baby, darling, you 
will look like a little princess, and 
poor mother won’t know her child 
in all that finery.’ 


‘ My Own Child.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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‘ Why, it is dear Hugh’s chris- 
tening robe,’ said Mrs. Delancey, 
as she lifted part of the fabric in 
her hand. 

All my gaiety vanished. 

‘Is it? I said solemnly, as I 
knelt down and raised it to my 
lips. ‘Why didn’t they tell me 
of it before? Why didn’t they 
show it to me?’ 

‘ Her Ladyship gave no orders 
that I was to show the robe to 
any one,’ remarked Mrs. Raikes. 

‘You might have guessed she 
would wish Mrs. Power to see it, 
since it belongs to her child,’ ex- 
claimed my sister-in-law angrily. 

‘Her Ladyship gave me no 
orders on the subject,’ repeated 
Mrs. Raikes. 

‘We must see all this altered,’ 
said Juliet, as she prepared to go; 
but I am not sure if Mrs. Raikes 
heard her. ‘Come, Katie dear! 
Leave your little beauty for a few 
minutes, and help me to Isy aside 
my travelling things. And Lord 
and Lady Claretown are down- 
stairs, too, waiting to be intro- 
duced to you. Good-bye, you 
sweet baby, for the present! We 
will have a grand romp with you 
this evening. Come, dear Katie!’ 
And without another look at the 
indignant Raikes, my dear new 
sister threw her arm round my 
figure, and drew me affectionately 
from the room. 
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FOREST TEACHING. 


EEP in the deep-green forest, 
My heart was of the sorest, 
A-gazing in your eyes ; 
Because there was no knowing 
If streams of life, swift-flowing, 
On my life’s bank were throwing 
So rich, so rare a prize! 


I must look down, though holding 

Your tender hand, and, moulding 
Your sweetest mouth to calm, 

You nothing said to cheer me; 

But, sweetest, you were near me, 

And your cold words to fear me 
Were weak—your voice had charm ! 


And this was when the bowers 
Were red with Love’s own flowers ; 
And now our path is red 
With leaves that erst above us 
Waved as to bless and love us! 
But shall their dying move us 
To dreaming of things dead ? 


Ah, no! Love liveth ever! 

No might may him dissever 
From hearts that truly beat ! 

These leaves but tell us tidings 

Of his long, sweet abidings, 

Of seeming death, and hidings 
And promise of things sweet ! 


The dead leaves blithely rustle 
Beneath our tread, and bustle 
Of chat is in the world ; 

And I, a weary ranger, 

Who came to you a stranger, 

Go mated—flouting danger, 
Love’s banner is unfurled ! 
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Forest Teaching. 


The bare boughs whisper lowly 
A benison most holy, 

They bless our plighted troth ; 
And all the greenwood under 
Looks up, as if in wonder 
That thought of earth could sunder 

A Heaven-plighted troth. 
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WEST END NOTES. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES'S ALLOWANCE—MR. BURNAND AS MANAGER—EDITIONS OF 
LUXURY—JAMES WEATHERCOCK—THE REIGN OF TALK—aN EPITHALAMIUM— 
MACREADY ON ROBSON—A BOOK ON THE VIOLIN—ELIA—ETCHINGS—CON VERSION 


IN THE THEATRE. 


S the Prince of Wales now 
engages all thoughts, and a 
rather narrow view of the question 
of the expenses, allowances, &c., 
of the heir to the throne is likely 
to be raised, I have been making 
some little explorings with a 
view to anticipating such draw- 
cansirs and carpers. It will be 
seen that a very good case can be 
made out for His Royal Highness. 
Precedents, of course, will be the 
first thought, and a fair measure 
found in the treatment and allow- 
ances of previous princes. It will 
be seen that there was no finality, 
as it were, in the matter, but 
as the situation of a prince be- 
came altered, the scale of allow- 
ance was submitted afresh and 
revised. Thus, when he came of 
age, there was the question of 
what was called ‘the establish- 
ment,’ or providing him with a 
suitable household and the means 
of keeping it up. On his marriage 
a fresh and more ample settlement 
was made; and, finally, in the case 
of debt or embarrassment, the 
same friendly control was invoked. 
Nay, the king himself was some- 
times overtaken by pecuniary 
pressure, and, as did the excellent 
George III., came to his subjects 
for relief. Queen Caroline was 
equally relieved from difficulty in 
the same matter-of-course way. 
Some royal dukes have been as- 
sisted in similar straits. In fact, 
what is ineident to the ordinary 
household, and to the relatives of 
the parent and his lavish heir, has 
occurred again and again between 
the nation and its royal sons and 
daughters. The most notorious 
instance of such revision is the 
case of the prince whose doings 





have been so unflatteringly por- 
trayed by Mr. Greville, and which 
had to be repeated at inconve- 
niently frequent intervals. 

It is now close on twelve years 
since the ‘establishment’ of the 
present Prince took place, on his 
marriage in 1863. As is well 
known, the Parliament added 
£40,000 a year to the inherited 
£60,000 from the Duchy of Corn- 
wall, making together an annual 
sum of £100,000. The Princess 
received an annuity of £10,000; 
and there were besides the abun- 
dant savings from the Duchy dur- 
ing the minority, which reached 
the handsome sum of £540,000. 
Of this amount £220,000 was laid 
out in the purchase of an estate 
at Sandringham; £100,000 on a 
suitable outfit; £60,000 on a 
house, &c., for the estate; while 
£100,000 more, it was stated, 
would be absorbed by repairs to- 
farmhouses and improvement of 
farms as they dropped out of 
lease, which would leave a balance 
of about £60,000 on hand. Lord 
Palmerston, indeed, declared at: 
the time that the working balance 
would be scarcely appreciable. 
The figures, however, seem loose 
enough, and allow the widest mar- 
gin, especially in the case of the 
£100,000 for repairs to farm- 
buildings, &c., which would be 
held over till the occasion served. 
In a recent semi-official exposé 
in which the state of the Prince’s 
affairs were set out, it was said 
that large additional sums had 
been sunk in the estate, but which 
had brought no return. This 
probably refers to the sum set 
apart for the keeping farmhouses 
in repair and the general improve- 








ment of the estate. Till it was 
thus used, however, it must have 
borne interest. So that the whole 
income from all sources, including 
the Princess’s jointure, would thus 
have amounted to about £115,000 
@ year. 

On this state of facts the ques- 
tion arises, would such a sum be 
sufficient for one in the particular 
position of the heir to the throne? 
The test so often applied, and 
supposed to dispose of the matter, 
that many English noblemen are 
in the enjoyment of far larger in- 
comes, seems rather idle and irre- 
levant; for many English noblemen 
are in the enjoyment of incomes 
out of all proportion to a private 
person’s wants and position. Such 
vast wealth has come to them 
either by the discovery of coal, by 
the rise in the value of building 
ground, or by other fortunate 
chances, They do not enjoy it by 
long inheritance, by gift, or privi- 
lege. More, however, to the point 
is the fact that a member of the 
Prince’s family will by-and-by be 
in possession of a larger annual 
income, as the Coburg succession 
and the wealthy Russian connec- 
tion will put the Duke of Edin- 
burgh in possession of a fortune 
greater thar that of his elder bro- 
ther’s. This is not the result of 
accident, but of inheritance; and 
the question will naturally occur, if 
one brother be deemed worthy of 
such advantages, why should the 
other, whose position is so much 
more splendid and important, be 
placed in an inferior position ? 

A more satisfactory test will 
belong to the kind which the 
English people has always loved, 
viz., one drawn from precedents. 
No one grumbles when a fair, in- 
disputable precedent is produced 
to regulate the difficulty. A short 
review of the treatment of preced- 
ing princes will help us to a 
conclusion. 
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One hundred and sixty years ago 
the great-grandfather of George 
IV. received an allowance from 
the public purse of no less than 
£115,000 a year—a sum equiva- 
lent, at the lowest computation, 
to about £180,000 in our own 
day. Thirty years later, another 
Prince of Wales, grandfather to 
George IV., received £100,000 
a year, certainly equivalent to 
£150,000 in the money value of 
our day. George III. also received 
the same sum. His extravagant 
son, George IV., when Prince of 
Wales, was granted a sum of nearly 
£70,000 a year, on his first ‘ es- 
tablishment’ in 1783; but this 
smaller amount was fixed be- 
cause of the exhaustion of the na- 
tion from wars, and of the penurious 
and severe habits of the king. It 
was thought amply sufficient for 
a young and unmarried man, who 
was, indeed, littlemore than a youth. 
It was, however, felt at the time 
that the smallness of the allowance 
would inevitably lead to debts and 
embarrassment, and, four years 
later, the king was obliged to add 
£10,000 a year to the moderate 
sum. Eight years were sufficient to 
overwhelm him with debt. At 
the time of his marriage he seemed 
inextricably involved, and his debts 
amounted to the enormous sum of 
£600,000. To discharge these, 
Parliament increased his income to 
£140,000 a year, of which £25,000 
was sequestrated for paying off 
claims, leaving him a sum of about 
£120,000a year. It should be re- 
membered that this vast amount of 
debt did not represent money actu- 
ally received and spent, but usurious 
charges for money lent, long credit, 
&c.; so it might be urged that, 
had he enjoyed a sufficient income, 
it might have covered even his 
extravagant outlay, which would 
have been thus distributed over a 
course of years. Finally, in 1811, 
when the prince was appointed 
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rgent, the handsome allowance 
of £400,000 a year was at once 
granted to him. This was granted 
to enable him to perform the more 
ornamental duties of royalty ; not, 
it will be at once seen, to maintain 
the regular kingly functions, for 
which a sum of about double this 
is given at the present moment. 
From the old king’s civil list 
was defrayed the usual charges of 
state, &c.; while the sum allotted 
to the prince was destined for suit- 
able entertainments at Carlton, 
reception of foreign guests, and all 
that went to support the dignity 
and magnificence of the Crown. 
This important division is worth 
bearing in mind, as there is a cu- 
rious analogy between the state of 
things in the years 1811 and 
1875. Then the sovereign was 
entirely withdrawn from royal 
state, and the heir-apparent per- 
forming all the ornamental duties ; 
and, to enable him to do so, this 
large sum was considered necessary. 
The Prince does not, indeed, 
perform official royal acts, which, 
since the days of George III., have 
been enormously reduced in amount 
and value ; but it would be difficult 
to distinguish his duties of state 
and regal representation from those 
performed by the regent in 1811. 
The Sovereign now lives in perma- 
nent retirement, wearied or dis- 
gusted with the duties of royalty. 
The motives of such. withdrawal, 


inscrutable as they may be, are, 


assumed to be sufficient, and 
worthy of all the respect due to so 
amiable and respected a personage. 
But the result is the same as in 
1811—a non-representation of the 
office. The moral is, that though 
merely heir to the throne, the 
Prince has now the expenses and 
outlay of being on the throne. 


It may be doubted if there be a 
prettier theatre in London than the 
Opera Comique, in the Strand, with 
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its blue curtains, Louis-Quatorze 
stalls—(Fortools, as a box-keeper 
once gravely styled them : ‘We can 
give you one Fortool, sir,’ were 
his words to me)—elegant shape, 
an ellipse, running parallel to the 
stage, and its wonderful entrances, 
contrived in no less than three 
different streets. Like every Lon- 
don theatre, save two or three of 
the old Tory kind, it has known 
many fitful changes and many 
masters; but now Mr. Burnand 
(of the ‘Happy Thoughts’) has 
taken the reins. 

He is one of the half-dozen men 
of original genius that write—Mr. 
Reade being one, and Mr. Sala an- 
other. His humour is really fresh, 
spontaneous, always ready, with a 
new stock of original quips and 
cranks. The knowledge of the 
corners and crevices of human 
nature—processes somewhat un- 
dignified passing in the mind— 
which, we own with a blush, are 
accurately described, is perfectly 
wonderful. His puns, too, are not 
the mechanical puzzle of the pro- 
fession, but of a highly farcical kind, 
apart from their ingenuity. There 
is this wholesome element in his 
programme, that the artists of his 
house shall have that cachet of 
respectability and good character 
which is exacted as a matter of 
course in every other profession, 
but the absence of which on the 
stage is amiably tolerated. Many 
a lady or gentleman—and there 
are many now on the stage—would 
shrink from entering some green- 
rooms. Mr. Burnand has done 
well in thus taking care that the 
débutuntes of talent, those who 
have been accustomed to associate 
with persons of good repute, may 
find nothing in his theatre that 
will deter them from venturing 
on a trial of their abilities. 
Another attraction which he offers 
will be that rara avis an admir- 
able premier, the Delaunay of the 











American stage, Mr. George Clarke, 
concerning whom the sagacious 
look ‘knowing,’ and say, ‘ All 
there! If you really want’—d&c. 
But before these lines reach the 
reader’s eye, judgment will have 
been passed; and we venture to 
predict — but, according to the 
novelist’s favourite remark, ‘ we 
must not anticipate.’ 

Not the least pleasant part of 
the entertainment is the welcoming 
that Munden-like being Mr. Hill 
as one of the company. Hitherto 
this entertaining person has been 
placed rather out of the way at the 
St. James’s Theatre, or the remoter 
‘Court,’ or going the round of the 
provinces. He will have a double 
popularity when his humorous 
home is in the Strand, a bustling, 
mirth-loving place. Many of our 
soi-disant comedians have faces ut- 
terly devoid of comic expression, 
but Mr. Hill’s literally beams with 
drollery. So we may hope that- 
the management of the Opera 
Comique will prove the happiest 
of happy thoughts. 


In France now there obtains a 
curiously luxurious taste for choice 
editions of standard books, and the 
style in which these treasures are 
brought out literally ‘speaks vo- 
lumes’ for the taste and spirit of 
the Paris publishers. Artistic print- 
ing, as well as the bringing out 
of a book artistically, is scarcely 
known in London, where, indeed, 
publishers are lavish in all that 
money can procure in the way of 
illustration, paper, or binding. But 
more is wanting. Machine print- 
ing, perfect as it is, is done too 
hastily to secure elegance or deli- 
cacy in individual copies. The 
Paris firm of Lemaire, with their 
exquisite Elzevir editions, is well 
known to amateurs in every capi- 
tal; but I am now looking at a 
volume of the ‘ Collection de Ga- 
laup de Chasteuil,’ published by 
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the house of ‘ Glady Fréres,’ which 
may be fairly considered as a work 
of art. The book is ‘ Manon Les- 
caut,’ a small octavo of not more 
than 380 pp., and the price thirty 
francs. Paper, etchings, vignettes, 
printing, introduction, and editing 
are all by different hands. To show 
how carefully considered was the 
mere impression, I give the list and 
order of copies, which is printed on 
a fly-leaf:—‘1l. A small number 
taken off on Turkey milled paper. 
There have been also printed for 
amateurs 333 copies, each num- 
bered, and comprising the follow- 
ing :— 


On choice vellum ‘raisin’ . 1 
» Choice parchment ditto . 2 
» Japanese quarto . . . 30 
» Imperial Whatman . . 50 
~ Cem. « «© 2 = « B® 
» Van Gelder’s Dutch . . 200 

Total . 333 


This is refinement indeed. 


None of our industrious press- 
commentators appear to have no- 
ticed the curious coincidence of 
name that is attached to what is 
vulgarly called the ‘ Whitechapel 
mystery.’ Some forty years ago 
there was a famous case of ‘ mys- 
tery,’ in. which a littérateur of the 
same name figured. He insured 
the lives of two young girls whose 
guardian he was, and was believed, 
on good grounds, to have poisoned 
them. The whole career of this 
ruffian—for such he was—is a 
most remarkable one. He is well 
known to readers of Lamb’s works 
as the ‘ James Weathercock ’ that 
wrote in high-class magazines, 
and for whom the amiable Elia 
had a great liking. The story 
is told at length in the first 
edition of ‘Sir T. Talfourd’s Me- 
morials’; but the more interesting 
portion is suppressed in later 
editions. This Wainwright, it 
seems, affected to be a Sybarite, 
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and wrote his essay with jewelled 
pens, surrounded by choice pic- 
tures and furniture. 

In the present case there is a 
little touch that would bring a 
smile to the lips of a cynical ob- 


server. It will be recollected that 
the girl, Alice Day, was one of the 
dancers at an East End theatre 
called the Pavilion. At places of 
the kind, and considering the 
audiences that frequent them, the 
terpsichorean entertainment would 
naturally be of a rather rough 
kind; but it seems the term 
‘ ladies of the ballet’ is de rigueur, 
though the pronunciation of the 
French word would probably be 
Anglicised into the shape I once 
heard in a minor theatre, where 
it was pronounced ‘the ballot.’ 
But the cynical touch alluded to 
was this: In the dancer’s account 
she was careful to insist on what 
was evidence of her status in 
the theatre, viz., ‘that she was 
always in the front row of the 
ladies of the ballet!’ The old test 
of respectability, ‘keeping a gig,’ 
need not be abrogated for this 
newer one. ‘Gigmanship,’ as Mr. 
Carlyle calls it, will still hold in 
the case of men; but, ‘the front 
row of the ballet’ will serve for 
the females, 


That some dams—though these, 
in a certain sense, are often forth- 
coming—could be applied to the 
floods of talk which are gushing 
through the world is a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished. 
What feeling is more depressing 
than that which follows the first 
glance at the morning ‘Times,’ 
when ‘Mr. Tweedledee on Public 
Affairs” or ‘Mr. T. Waddle at 
Crumpley,’ meets the eye? I own 
that a column of the excellent and 
untiring Mr. Forster extorts a 
groan: Talk, talk, talk! or rather, 
vanity, vanity, vanity! It is as 
who should cry, ‘ Attend to me, 
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please.” And how little, mean- 
while, is done. It is when one is 
living abroad—among the gigantic 
players of Europe, each with his 
armed chessmen—that this vestry 
gabble appears infinitely puerile. 
A simple bridge is to be altered ; 
and lo! the whole of England is 
now following a discussion in the 
‘ Times’ about‘ Rennie’s beautiful 
work,’ and we rather look down 
on the poor foreigners who do 
enter into this vast question. The 
worst is that talk is an enfeebling 
process, and induces a certain help- 
lessness. Our ‘doings’ of late 
show a sad want of capacity. 


Some years ago a change took 
place in the position of the writer 
of these lines; in fact, ‘hum!’ as 
Mr. Micawber would say, the 
change was a marriage. The happy 
occasion was greeted by a rustic 
poet with the following 


CONGRATULATORY EPISTLE 


To ——, Esq. ON THE Occasion oF His 
MARRIAGE. 


HonovuneD Sir. 
Accept those lines from my weak humble 
muse 
But all my imperfections pray excuse. 
As I" unfit your merits to expound 
Or with my slender pen your praises 
sound 
I freely own I’™ void of information 
To gain applause or merit approbation. 
Yet in my weak spontaneous share of Lore 
I here attempt your merits to explore 
Much ecstacy glowed in my breast to hear 
Your change of life within this present 


ear 

_ you be blest in much prosperity, 

With your fair spouse and a nice progeny. 

She” gave to Thee for life Her Lily hand 

By the appointment of the Lords com- 
mand. 

Two Bodies in one flesh ye have became, 

And from henceforth she changed her 
maiden name. 

May you in Winter health and peace 
obtain. 

Untill smiling Spring will visit thee 
again 

Each minute hour Day Week month and 
year 

May every comfort thy fond bosom cheer. 














In termination I here take my leave 

Yet one request I of your Honour crave 

That on my humble muse you won't re- 
flect 

Nor my weak talent you won’t disrespect 

With much submission to tell thee in 
plain 

Your most obedient servant I remain 


Tuesday, July 13th, 1369. 

I confess that this arrides me 
mightily; especially the sudden 
descent about the ‘maiden name’ 
which offers a pleasant, abrupt 
contrast. The pecuniary aspira- 
tions at the close are not indeli- 
cately expressed. I presumed that, 
by keeping a wary eye on a certain 
column of the newspapers, this 
rural bard was enabled to turn 
his epithalamiums to profit. 


The following, from Macready’s 
Diary, will furnish food for the- 
atrical thought :— 

‘From what you have told me 
of Robson, I think it is much to 
be regretted that he appeared after 
the schools of acting had been 
broken up. In the regular drama, 
you may rely upon it, with so 
much genius—limited as its range 
appears—he would have identified 
himself with certain characters, 
have grown into them, and have 
constituted an attractive strength 
in the plays represented—would 
have been, in short, unique in 
his assumption of peculiar parts.’ 
Here is conveyed the real use of 
a school for acting. So in the 
army,a man may distinguish him- 
self as a volunteer or a Franc- 
tireur, but till he is enrolled in 
the ranks, he will never imbibe 
the true military traditions. 


There is a class of book which 
always excites a warm interest—an 
interest akin to what we feel in a 
genuine and unaffeeted character. 
These are written by persons who 
are full of their subject, enthu- 
siastic and capable for their task 
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(or rather labour of love), because 
enthusiastic. They must write, 
because they have something to 
say: we—nous autres, that is, 
of the Profession—too often find 
something to say because we must 
write. Mr. Hart, of Prince’s Street 
—ask Messrs. Joachim, Sainton, 
Vieuxtemps, and other Knights of 
the Bow as to his merits—has 
written one of these genial, genuine 
books on the King of Instruments. 
A more natural, entertaining book 
—even for those who profanely 
talk of ‘scraping’—it would be 
hard to meet with. There is even 
the quaintness that comes of sim- 
plicity and directness of style, 
which is in harmony with the 
subject; witness the dedication, 
‘inscribed to the admirers of the 
leading instrument at home and 
abroad,’ which begins simply, ‘ My 
Friends.’ I like this: it is in keep- 
ing with the tone which should be 
employed in speaking of this noble 
instrument. I like, too, the earnest 
scorn and genuine sarcasm with 
which the ‘quack’ doctors, who 
affect to treat the ailments which 
the fiddle frame is heir to, are 
held up to scorn. ‘ Who can fail 
to recognise,’ he says, speaking of 
Guarnerius, ‘the quaint head into 
which he seems to have thrown 
such singular character by a 
mere turn of his chisel, and which 
when imitated always partakes of 
the ludicrous, and betrays the un- 
happy copyist who is unable to 
compass that happy turn. In 
matters of the highest art it is 
always so; the possessor of genius 
is constantly showing some last 
resort, as it were, impregnable to 
imitation, which resolves itself 
into this fact, “ Where the master- 
strokes begin and end, Art begins 
and ends too.”’ 

Everything about the instru- 
ment is here, as well as everything 
about those charming artists—for 
such they were—Guarnerius, and 
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Amati, and Straduarius. I could 
wish he had given us a reduced 
copy of the beautiful poetical print 
of this last-named master, gazing 
reflectively at one of his instru- 
ments, in presence of which no 
professor could bring himself to 
utter that most profanely-sound- 
ing word, ‘a Strad.” Every mu- 
sician must have this agreeable 
volume, which explains the fasci- 
nation there is about this wonder- 
ful little instrument. We can 
understand how it is that there 
have been passionate collectors 
who, without being able to play a 
note, have filled their house with 
innumerable fiddles—tenors and 
huge basses. We learn, too, that 
Mr. Charles Reade is an admir- 
able connoisseur, and has written 
learnedly on the ‘lost varnish,’ 
which seems as hopeless to recover 
as the deep red of the medieval 
stained glass. It seems wonderful 
how a skilled eye can distinguish 
all the makers and characteristics 
of fiddles; but there can be no 
question but that an impostor 
can be detected with a glance. A 
moment’s reflection will show that 
this must be so. Some one asked 
Charles Lamb how he distin- 
guished his ‘ ragged veterans’ one 
from the other, as they were un- 
lettered on the backs, and boasted 
a@ monotonous uniformity of dirt 
and decay. ‘How does a shepherd 
know his sheep? was the ready 
answer. Musical reader, get Mr. 
Hart’s book, and thou wilt relish, 
as I have done, his stores of in- 
formation, and his pleasant, Isaac- 
Walton-like simplicity of style. 


Every one will recall the amus- 
ing scene described by Haydon, 
where a collector of taxes, in 
Lamb’s presence, asked Words- 
worth ‘ if Milton wasn’t a great ge- 
nius? Lamb, it will be recollected, 
took up a candle and said gravely 
to the author of the remark, ‘ Sir, 
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will you allow me to study your 
phrenological development?’ I 
confess to having very much the 
same feeling of curiosity and won- 
der on reading not long ago, ina 
high-class literary journal, an ar- 
ticle which began: ‘ It is unques- 
tionably a good thing that there 
should be a taste for the works of 
Shakespeare.’ This comes of try- 
ing to write in the professorial 
manner. 


A short time ago, on the occa- 
sion of Charles Lamb’s birthday, 
a literary journal announced that 
sundry admirers of the essayist 
had commemorated the event by 
dining together; and it added, 
with a touch of pathos, that ‘the 
only toast drunk was The Memory 
of Lamb.’ Setting apart that this 
was somewhat in the Tooley Street 
spirit, it may be said that nothing 
less in keeping with Lamb and 
his associations could be con- 
ceived, and that the well-meant 
ceremonial was enough to make 
him turn in his grave at Edmon- 
ton. He once implored his dearest 
friend not to make him ridiculous 
by calling him ‘ the gentle-hearted 
Charles ;’ and he would have 
shrunk with a blush from the ad- 
vertised honour of being the only 
toast at a mortuary dinner. This 
little incident, however, has its 
significance, as much of the admi- 
ration which has latterly been 
expended on Lamb is quite as 
inappropriate, and is founded on 
ignorance of his real claims. He 
is always being called ‘quaint,’ 
‘ genial,’ ‘ exquisitely delicate,’ 
‘dear, delightful Elia,’ and the 
like, epithets which he shares 
with another writer often greeted 
as ‘ the amiable Goldy,’ or ‘ Goldy’ 
simply. It seems, indeed, to 
be the forte of such writers that 
they should offer fatal facilities 
for the flow of such weak fluid, 
pumped from the ‘ beer engines’ 

















of small criticism, the really cap- 
able appreciators standing aloof 
and rarely venturing to offer their 
own sound liquor. 

These platitudes, though multi- 
plied, are really meaningless; and 
the reader curious to know the 
secret of those compound flavours 
which havo sv tickled his palate, 
has to content himself with mere 
rapturous praise instead. It would 
be curious to speculate what could 
have influenced these connoisseurs 
in this choice of an idol whose 
worship they could not under- 
stand, and whose ways were not 
theirs. It might be something 
akin to the motive suspected 
to have directed Boswell in his 
selection of ‘an auld dominie,’ viz., 
the prestige that would result from 
the attendance. Enthusiasm, and 
even sincere admiration, will not 
do in this case. The writer who 
criticises Lamb must bring to his 
duty the nicest instinct; a famili- 


arity with the old writers founded: 


on study and comparison; prac- 
tise in the mechanism of language, 
and the little arts of writers like 
Addison and Swift; a command 
of words of delicate meaning 
and shades of meaning, and a 
judicial restraint in the use of 
terms of praise. Such gifts, it 
will be admitted, are given to but 
few writers of our day. Even the 
most judicious criticism would 
scarcely be found satisfactory, un- 
less in the instance of readers as 
cultivated; but it could suggest 
much. 

Much of this affectionate and fa- 
miliar style of dwelling on Lamb’s 
merits—(in one criticism he is 
spoken of as simply ‘ Charles’ )— is 
in part owing to the greater atten- 
tion his works have attracted dur- 
ing the last ten years. By persons 
of true taste his merit had always 
been appreciated ; but by the crowd 
he was little known and less re- 
lished. A few years ago ‘ atten- 
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tion,’ as the phrase runs, ‘ was di- 
rected’ to his writings, chiefly by 
publishers of enterprise, who, in 
the rage for cheap publications, 
were casting about for every old 
writer of merit whose writings 
could be compressed within a com- 
pass that could be sold remunera- 
tively at sixpence. The refined 
publishing house of Moxon, then 
in the heyday of its prestige, did 
not care to offer its treasures of 
choice poets and essayists save to 
the elegant. Copyrights, too, had 
run out, and the author of ‘ Elia’ 
found himself dressed in parti- 
coloured paper covers—a ‘heartless 
sight,’ as he himself would have 
called it. The Americans, too, af- 
fected a taste for these writings 
almost as unaccountable as their 
late tendre for the Czar and his 
institutions ; and, to stay this ap- 
petite or humour, this caprice, 
some industrious chifonniers of that 
country struck out the idea of ga- 
thering up all his loose and uncol- 
lected fragments—even the very 
shavings and filings of his work- 
shop. To this task have several 
editors and critics turned, who 
have pursued it on system, as it 
were. Hardly a month goes by 
without some new letter or scrap 
of essay turning up. Old maga- 
zines, older newspapers, have been 
diligently winnowed for this pur- 
pose; even that sort of ‘notice- 
board,’ the back of the title-page 
of magazines, and his careless, 
cheerful replies to correspondents. 
The result of all which elaborate 
painstaking is, that his ‘ works,’ 
instead of being comprised in four 
or five volumes, each no bigger 
than a prayer-book, might be made 
to fill a respectable shelf. The ‘ Life 
and Letters,’ the essays selected 
by himself, those collected after 
his death, his criticisms, his plays, 
and, finally, his poems—these al- 
most give him a claim to the title 
of a voluminous author. 
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Yet here, again, is there not a 
little hardship in this treatment 
for one of Lamb’s sensitive nature, 
taking into account his almost 
nervous anxiety of selection, his 
nice and accurate judgment, his 
unscrupulous rejection of what did 
not appear to him, on considera- 
tion, to reach the high standard he 
had fixed for himself? His vast and 
promiscuous labours are really re- 
presented by the two little lean 
volumes published in 1818, and the 
two volumes of ‘Essays.’ More wel- 
come, however, than that of toasts 
to the memory of Lamb, drunk 
in solemn silence, is the news 
that Messrs. Moxon are bringing 
out a complete edition of ‘ The 
Works of Mr. Lamb’ (to use the 
old formal style), in six volumes, 
many with new letters, and new 
pieces both in prose and poetry. 


It is pleasant to find the elegant 
art of etching reviving in such 
brilliance and variety. The most 
satisfactory feature is, that writers 
of taste prefer to have a finely- 
etched portrait to their books of 
memoirs to an indifferent and 
equally dear engraving. Thus, Mr. 
Forster’s new ‘ Life of Swift’ will 
have, instead of the usual copper- 
plate, a fine etching of the Dean, 
from the needle of Rajon. I see 
that Mrs. Noseda, ef the Strand, 
perhaps the best judge of a print 
of her day, and who thinks little 
of a hundred guineas for a proof, 
has brought out some clever etched 
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portraits connected with person- 
ages of the stage—of Miss Fowler 
and Mr. Henry Irving—the latter 
seated in an arm-chair in a dreamy, 
reflective attitude. The claim of 
an etching is, that it can convey 
the most delicate sentiment, and a 
hint of thought almost impalpable, 
and which the coarser processes of 
the burin can never seize. The 
face of an actor, therefore, or an 
actress, is of all others best suited 
to the etcher’s art. 


Apropos of acting—there are 
placards to be seen about the town 
advertising the eternal ‘ Ticket-of- 
leave Man,’ and headed, ‘ The Ab- 
sconding Clerk,’ who, we are told, 
was s0 affected by the performance 
that he went home and restored 
£2,500 out of £3,500, or some such 
sum, which he had purloined. The 
inference is, what a powerful play 
it must be! There is only this dis- 
tinction, that the hero of the 
drama was an innocent man, un- 
justly accused. If the story be 
well founded, it is curious that it 
should be only the second recorded 
instance of the operation of the 
drama as a moral engine. The 
first occurred to an actor of Gar- 
rick’s day, named Ross, whose 
performance of George Barnwell 
converted another evil-doer. Mac- 
ready’s playing of Rob Roy, oddly 
enough, restored the poor hypo- 
chondriac, half-mad poet, Charles 
Lloyd, to his enjoyment of life and 
happiness. 

Tus MAN IN THE Mask. 








